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FOREWORD 


Most of these Addresses have been given 
in the ordinary course to the Men’s Meeting 
in East Ham, of which the author is 
President. They retain the form in which 
they were spoken, and are sent forth in the 
hope that a wider constituency of those 
who are attending the P.S.A. Brotherhoods 
and kindred Societies throughout the coun- 
try may be profited, as many were who heard 
them when delivered. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MAKING OF MORAL MANHOOD ! 


My first words may well be those of 
congratulation and profound thankfulness 
for the astonishing progress of the move- 
ment this Conference represents. The 
advance in numbers is remarkable. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
half a million of men and women who are 
brought under happy, helpful influences of 
Christian teaching every Sunday afternoon. 

But what must be regarded as better than 
increase of mere numbers is the advance in 
nobility of aim and strength of godly purpose 
which characterizes our Societies and their 
membership. Numbers may be a weakness 
unless they are wedded to great principles, 
and unless every man in the ranks is gripped 


1 Address given at the Annual Conference of the 
National Council of P.S.A. Brotherhood and Kindred 
Societies, at Sunderland, September 21, 1908. 
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by the force of strong convictions working in 
unison towards a desired end. We rejoice at 
the increase of Societies and Federations, but 
while organization may help to conserve and 
direct, the ultimate source of power is in the 
men organized. A great movement may be 
impaired in its energy by forgetfulness of 
what should be its controlling force and 
impelling power. 

Last year my predecessor spoke to you on 
‘Betterment.’ That is the end for which we 
are working in the widest social and deepest 
spiritual application of the term. And we 
may well ask to-day, What are the convictions 
which need to be kept alive within us in order 
that we may steadily and persistently pursue 
our object? 

I. We must have an irrefragable consciousness 
of the sacredness and dignity of manhood. By 
manhood I mean more than we are accus- 
tomed to mean when we speak of the soul 
(though that is the substance of manhood). 
I mean manhood in its physical as well as its 
spiritual bearing, manhood in its temporal as 
well as its eternal aspect. 
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The incarnation of Jesus has put a sanctity 
upon our very flesh. It should be a holy 
thing. All great movements for the emanci- 
pation and elevation of manhood have had 
their origin in the realization of the intrinsic 
worth and dignity of man as man, irrespective 
of the accidents of birth or circumstance. 

Let us never forget that on the earthly side 
man is the centre of the universe. To-day 
we are surrounded by a manhood imprisoned 
and oppressed by social conditions that mar 
its physical and spiritual development, that 
choke its purest aspirations, and that too 
often degrade its labour into the monotony of 
the mere motion of machinery. ‘To use the 
words of Bishop Gore, ‘We have not given 
men the elementary justice of an equal oppor- 
tunity of living the life God intended for 
them. It is comparatively few men who 
have a real opportunity of work and remun- 
eration according to their faculties of spiritual 
knowledge, of legitimate education physical 
and moral.’ Remembering the capacity, the 
dignity, the possibilities, the destiny of 
manhood, we are pledged to labour that it 
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may possess its birthright from which it has 
been disinherited: that it may enjoy its 
privileges, that it may regain its true fellow- 
ship with God and its kind, and find its 
greatest earthward joy in the service of 
humanity. 

This is much more than the removal of 
social sores or the adjustment of social 
irregularities. It is not merely the animal 
idea of being happy, or we might leave some 
to grovel in a sensual sty!—for sin has its 
pleasures. Our ambition for our fellows 
reaches beyond entertainment or even the 
attainment of great, free political ideals, 
although they are included in our horizon. 
We labour for the exaltation of man to hig 
true place in the scheme of God. That 
includes being as well as doing, for the doing 
will come out of the being. 

Our object transcends any political pro- 
gramme, however beneficent or altruistic it 
may be. It is more permanently revolution- 
ary than any economic doctrine. It may 
condemn all these or use them all. It was a 
seasonable warning that last year’s Bampton 
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Lecturer uttered when he said: ‘In our 
enthusiasm for social reform, we may en- 
tangle our Christianity in the details of a 
programme, and be content with the effort to 
make men act unselfishly in this or that 
against their wills, instead of training the 
unselfish character to blossom into right 
action.’ If you had a social Utopia by Act of 
Parliament, you would not destroy selfishness. 
We talk of bringing the kingdom of Christ on 
the earth. What do we mean by it? Prin- 
cipal Forsyth suggests the substitution of 
the word Sovereignty for Kingdom. If the 
Kingdom mean the Sovereignty of Christ, it 
will mean the dethronement of self in the 
social order and in the individual life, and 
that will make your programmes a possibility 
and your dreams a reality. We want a new 
democracy as well as a new environment. 

Il. We must have it burnt into us that 
for the making of free moral manhood no sacrifice 
is too great. That was Christ’s teaching. If 
Jewish law or tradition interfered with the 
healing or helping of a poor artisan with a 
withered hand he needed for his trade, then 
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the law must be disregarded, but the man 
must be healed. If a man’s being were 
flung into chaos by a legion of devils, then 
the sacrifice of that herd of swine over 
which Professor Huxley made merry was not 
too big a price to pay to restore manhood to 
sanity, sanctity, and service. Manhood will 
be restored when we are willing to pay the 
price for its redemption. I do not mean 
price in money, but at the cost of self-ease, 
tears, our very heart’s blood. . 
‘What is he worth?’ we often ask, mean- 
ing what has he accumulated lawfully or 
unlawfully of material advantage. The time 
has come for us to ask about the value of 
those who will never need to make a will 
lest their relatives should quarrel over the 
chattels they leave behind; to inquire as 
to the preciousness of those whose only 
capital is their physical strength, which igs 
too often exploited by selfish, cruel men. 
What is the value of that ruined, broken 
wail, of that oppressed victim of unfair 
competition, of that slave of the sweating 
den, of that poor paralytic of drink, of lust, 
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or of gambling—‘ thy weak brother, for 
whom Christ died’? That is the sign of 
his sacredness. His worth can only be 
measured by that which is the measure of all 
great things—the Cross. That stamps the 
meanest with unspeakable value, and shows 
there is nothing that can be counted as loss 
if only man can be helped to the fulfilment 
of the divine purpose concerning him. 

III. We must remember that the deter- 
mining factor of all life on the human side ts the 
making of free moral manhood." We must test 
our programme and policies by this, from 
wherever they may issue. Do they tend to 
throw a sanctity around human life? Are 
they in the interests of physical soundness, 
of freedom, of moral sanity? Do they help 
to draw out and perfect the best qualities 
of manhood? Are they a defence of the 
defenceless? Are they a shelter for the 
growth of weak character? Are they a 
fortification against the hordes of greed and 
rapacity? When the shrine-makers lose 
their business and cause a tumult, it matters 

1 vide Principal Forsyth. 
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little if men’s spirits soar into the higher 
regions of liberty and life. 

This should explain and govern our 
attitude and action on great public issues. 
It is because we believe that it is in the 
interests of human redemption that we 
support the Licensing Bill. We do not 
want men degraded into fleshly ale-casks in 
harmony with the sentiment of the new 
pot-house national anthem, ‘Beer, glorious 
beer. We believe rather in the beautiful 
figure of Ebenezer LElhott’s democracy, 
‘Flowers of Thy heart, O God, are they,’ 
and we do not want them blighted by the 
traffic’s pestilential breath. We raised our 
voices for reform in the Congo basin because 
Royal fortunes from rubber never ought to be 
made out of demoniacal cruelties to native 
races. We are in favour of International 
Arbitration because the most just way in the 
interests of humanity of settling quarrels is 
not by the brutality of war but the reasonings 
of intelligence. When a measure comes to 
us for our judgement, do not let us ask from 
what source it comes, but will it help to 
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enfranchise and ennoble moral manhood ? 
Will you forgive me if I say that is why we 
must not allow ourselves to be exploited in 
the interests of any political party. As 
citizens we shall exercise our franchise in 
behalf of the principles and reforms for 
which we stand, but I can conceive there are 
occasions when we might have to oppose any 
or all the parties of the State. We must let 
our politics be dominated by the principles of 
the New Testament. Our point of vision 
must be so high that we detect and bless the 
good in all parties, and as resolutely and 
relentlessly fight evil wherever it may be 
found. 

IV. That leads me to say that in striving 
after moral manhood we are the uncompromising 
enemies of all that hinders its creation or 
development. Itis because they are inimical 
to the interests of humanity that we can 
do no other than be the uncompromising 
antagonists of many of the social conditions 
that now prevail. | 

We stand for a sweeter, purer childhood. 
Our sympathies are with those who seek to 
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alleviate the miseries of child life as already 
existent; but we believe that many of these 
miseries are preventable if mothers are not 
driven to factories as bread-winners, at 
critical times in the life of themselves and 
their babes. We stand for better conditions 
of domestic life, more room and air space, 
that decency may not be an impossibility, 
that men shall no longer be so herded 
together as to foster childish precocity and 
make an atmosphere in which vice may 
flourish. 

We stand for proper conditions and hours 
and remuneration of labour, that men may 
have time to read and think and pray as the 
sons of God and heirs of immortality. 

We crave for a newspaper press that is 
edited to publish the truth, and not written 
at the call of a party bribe or wealthy syndi- 
cate, to fabricate and misrepresent. We do 
not believe it is in the interests of moral 
manhood to have newspapers that inflame 
men’s worst passions, that create race 
animosity and international bitterness, or 
that give credence to the basest of lies under 
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the glamour of seeming credulity. We are 
against the tied press as against the tied 
public-house. We rejoice in the recommen- 
dation of the Select Committee published 
last week in reference to indecent journalism. 
It is an insidious but deadly moral poison. 
Wherever there is anything that makes it 
less possible for man to be the man God 
intended him, against that we draw sword 
and will not sheath it till victory is ours. 

V. For the re-creation of free moral manhood, 
the revolution must be inward and spiritual. 
Suppose that the parliamentary reforms for 
which men labour are placed upon the 
statute-book, that by Acts of Parliament you 
have put a strait-jacket upon evil practices. 
Suppose that the individualism which it is 
alleged has been perverted into an unholy 
and man-destroying competition gives place 
to universal collectivism; have you killed 
selfishness? What is responsible for the 
present system, which many so strongly’ 
condemn? Is it only custom? Or is there not 
a disposition, a spirit, or whatever you may 
term it, of egoism at the back? What guar- 
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antee have you that that same spirit in new 
conditions may not break out again in other 
forms, and that tyranny of another sort may 
not emphasize itself? Permanence of reform 
can only be assured by a changed character. 
Ideal conditions call for ideal people. The 
Law is a schoolmaster, but Love will lead 
in silken cords along the way of brotherhood 
and commonwealth. The new democracy 
will be created by a new birth. I should be 
untrue to the profoundest convictions of my 
heart, a traitor to the teaching of God's 
most Holy Word, false to the experience of 
nearly twenty years of service among the 
poor and artisan of our mother city, if I did 
not say from this chair to-day, that the final 
goal of our ambition can never be reached 
until men have experienced the sublime 
change of which the New Testament speaks: 
‘If any man be in Christ he is a new 
creation.’ 

Do not let us be ashamed to acknowledge 
that men need above all else the regenerating 
influence of the Spirit of God. They must 
be born from above. Any popularity we may 
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gain with certain people by ignoring spiritual 
transformation will only be temporary. Our 
programme is not belittled because we are to 
discuss ‘spiritual results’ of this movement, 
although our interpretation of spiritual results 
may be larger than is sometimes meant. 

VI. In making free moral manhood, we 
must be high examples of tt ourselves. Let me 
strike a note of personal consecration. There 
is a great peril lest we may denounce certain 
aspects of evil which in subtle form may lurk 
in our own heart and life. We want the 
accent of reality in our work. There ig no 
power as an instrument in the redemption of 
humanity like the power of a consecrated 
personality. While we preach brotherhood 
do we practise it? As we are, in the world, 
do other men covet to be, because they have 
watched us? We must have strength if we 
are to be used in making other men strong. 
The movement we represent will be fashioned 
by us who are among its earliest adherents. 
The impress of our personality on it under 
God will either tend to make or mar it. We 
want to go back to our Societies with an 
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accession of driving power. Our organization 
must be worked by those who have the 
sacrificial spirit. We want the enthusiasm 
born at the cross of our Lord, suffused with 
His tenderness, and persisting, if needs be, 
like Him, to the death. 

Our opportunities for service are unrivalled. 
Everywhere doors of usefulness are being 
thrown open. Let us enter them. This isa 
critical hour for the awakening masses of 
democracy. They want leaders whom they 
can trust. In the name and strength of 
Christ let us lead them to their lost 
inheritance of freedom, justice, and religion. 


CHAPTER II 
SIGNS OF CIVILIZATION: A MIXED CARGO 


Tart is the title of a suggestive cartoon in 
a recent number of Punch. It is a picture of 
a steamer arriving at a foreign port, appar- 
ently of a country inhabited by negroes. The 
agent comes out to the steamer in a small 
boat, and inquires of the captain concerning 
the cargo he has brought. The captain is 
represented as answering: ‘Three hundred 
cases of gin, and there’s a couple of mission- 
aries. We presume it was intended as a 
joke, but the humour is very grim, and 
it is suggestive of most important moral 
reflections. It is an indication of the way in 
which we make work with one hand that 
we must undo with the other. Civilization 
sends gin to debase and degrade, and then it 
sends missionaries to repair the mischief. It 

23 
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is as if there were not sin enough in the 
world to call out all our reforming energy 
and we must needs multiply the misery. 
The picture and the letterpress teach us 
much. 

I. It isa reminder that much evil might 
be prevented. ‘Evil is wrought for want of 
thought.’ We begin our reforms at the wrong 
end. ‘Prevention is better than cure’ is a 
very old proverb that takes a good deal of 
getting into men’s heads and on their hearts 
for energetic action in harmony with it. 
We allow men to become scoundrels that 
afterwards: we may win them to sainthood, 
forgetting that it would have been best for 
the men and also for the community if we 
had made efforts to preserve them from 
becoming the victims of sin. We break, and 
then we seek to bind. Better that we had 
never broken. For the sake of revenue, and 
now in the face of a moral protest from Pagan 
China, we send our Indian opium to our 
Eastern brothers and help to bind them in 
the chains of a habit that makes them the 
debauched victims of what at first was a 
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pleasant and exhilarating sensation. Then 
we send our missionaries to convert them 
from a habit which we assisted to graft upon 
them. We export our rum, and when the 
native races get it, it sets them ‘on fire of 
hell.’ Then we subscribe to the Bible Society 
to send out a message of moral emancipation. 
Our social conditions often make it impossible 
for people to live honestly by dignified and 
elevating labour, and by this means we open 
the way for many a temptation. So we 
become partakers of their sin when they are 
overcome by it, whereas we might have 
raised barriers against the solicitations of 
evil. Some of our fellows have very little 
opportunity of any healthy excitement to 
gild the grey monotony of their lfe. It is 
all so dull and wearisome. They have a 
flutter on the Turf for the excitement of the 
speculation. Then we send them an Anti- 
gambling lecturer, whereas we had _ better 
have started an Anti-monotony League in the 
first instance. In private life people vex us. 
We lose self-control, our passions boil over. 
We ‘go for’ those who have vexed us. We 
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tell them our mind, and what a telling it is! 
We have stung our friends and disgraced 
ourselves. Better (to use a vulgarism) if we 
had kept our tongue between our teeth and 
had never spoken the angry word of the 
resentful temper. 

The principle is the same through all these 
illustrations. ‘If you don’t send the gin you 
needn’t send so many missionaries.’ If you 
don’t take the poison you won’t want the 
antidote. Righteous legislation may prevent 
the necessity of establishing some rescue 
societies. In my boyhood, the father of one 
of our most eminent members of the House 
of Commons told how one day he returned to 
his house to find the servant-maids in great 
consternation, and the staircase deluged with 
water. A valve or tap had gone wrong, 
and the maids were busy with their mops 
attempting to minimize the mischief, but on 
looking at the position their master saw that 
the water was still running and no effort had 
been made to stop it. ‘Silly wenches,’ cried 
he in his vernacular, ‘turn off the tap!’ 
That is homely advice capable of many 
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applications. ‘Turn off the tap!’ ‘Leave 
off before it be meddled with.’ 

Il. The picture is suggestive of moral 
inconsistencies and contradictions. Gin and 
missionaries are certainly a mixed cargo, for 
what communion should gin have with the 
gospel! The weapon of destruction and 
the agent of restoration should not proceed 
from the same source, except as the latter is 
a reparation for the former. James asks: 
‘Doth the fountain send forth from the same 
opening sweet water and bitter?’ That sort 
of natural improbability has no parallel in the 
moral world. In most of us there is a Dr. 
Jekyll and a Mr. Hyde. Society does evil 
with one hand and good with the other. 
It is not a recent race characteristic. Of 
God’s ancient people it is said ‘They wor- 
shipped God and served idols.’ They were 
orthodox in sentiment but heterodox in prac- 
tice. They professed one thing and performed 
another. 

Weare often observant of a mixed life in our 
fellows. We hear their words, but cannot 
reconcile them with their deeds. They as 
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keenly see and hear similar inconsistencies 
inus. It is difficult for some of us to under- 
stand the point of view of a man who can 
preside at a meeting where fierce opposition 
is expressed against a measure for removing 
temptations to strong drink, and then take as 
his text from the pulpit the next Sunday, 
‘Take ye up the stumbling-block out of the 
way of My people.’ He is a moral enigma 
who denounces the love of money and says 
stern things about a capitalist, and yet 
erumbles when his Co-operative Society’s 
dividend shows a decrease. These things in 
Christian professors are the vulnerable points 
of attack by worldlings. These moral con- 
tradictions are the reproach of the gospel. 
We hold the theory, rightly, that Christianity 
is a great revolutionary force, but we fail 
to give evidence of its working out in 
character. Jesus said, ‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them.’ The world takes Him 
at His word, but by sending gin and 
missionaries we bring Christian teaching 
into contempt. 

III. The picture reminds us of the 
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invasion of two forces that are themselves in 
collision, and leads us to ask as to the 
ultimate issue of the conflict. Gin versus 
missionaries! That means in other terms— 
Material versus Moral and Spiritual. “It 
means the temporal and accidental con- 
tending with the final and absolute. Is it 
any use sending missionaries ? Is the moral 
ever going to be in the ascendant? Is there 
any progress? Is there not delay, vicissitude, 
incompleteness?—as Dora Greenwell says, 
‘the something still which prompts the eternal 
sigh.’ Gin and missionaries are both with 
us. Liquordom from all parts of the 
kingdom has poured itself in its masses to 
Hyde Park. There is a highly organized, 
richly endowed attempt to defy not only a 
Government that has staked its existence on 
a bold proposal for social reform, but what is 
worse, to menace the spiritual and moral 
forces of the community. But the missionary 
is here too. Every genuine effort to obey 
the mind of Christ, whether it is a great 
national movement for righteousness or the 
secret prayer of an individual disciple, is of 
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the nature of a missionary effort, and helps to 
raise permanently the spiritual level of 
mankind. 

Which force shall conquer? ‘There are 
some people who believe that the powers of 
darkness and light are evenly balanced, and 
that success, like a dove, flutters above them, 
and it is uncertain upon which standard it 
will finally alight. We are no sharers in 
such a condition of mind. Our creed is that 
of the Apostle John: ‘He that is in you is 
greater than he that is in the world.’ And 
with such a creed the moral of apparent 
failures of noble purpose is not despondency 
or acquiescence but unwearied effort. As 
R. L. Stevenson puts it, ‘The true conclusion 
is to turn our back on apprehensions and 
embrace that shining and courageous virtue 
Faith. Hope is the boy, a blind, headlong, 
pleasant fellow. Faith is the grave, ex- 
perienced, yet smiling man.’ Faith can see 
the crowds of men who seem hostile to the 
reign of righteousness, it can see the delays 
and disappointments of warfare; but it sees 
God above all, and already begins its chorus 
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of triumph: Hallelujah! for the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth ! 


So do thy work: it shall succeed 
In thine or in another’s day: 
And if denied the victor’s meed, 
Thou shalt not lack the toiler’s pay. 
Faith shares the future’s promise: Love’s 
Self-offering is a triumph won: 
And each good thought or action moves 
The dark world nearer to the sun! 
WHITTIER. 


CHAPTER III 
THE OBLIGATIONS OF BROTHERHOOD 


Ir ig one of the weaknesses of our kind to 
dwell upon our privileges rather than our 
duties. Yet each privilege is wedded to 
corresponding responsibility. Many people 
believe in brotherhood as they do in some 
charitable institution—not for what they can 
contribute to it, but for what they can receive 
from it. 

Let me put before you the less pleasant 
side of the obligations of brotherhood. “The 

Boar brother and its compounds, such as 
brotherhood, brotherly kindness, brotherly 
love, are almost a coinage of Christianity. 
The thing they connote is altogether so. 
Throw yourself back in imagination to the 
state of society in the old world when the 
gospel appeared. ‘Try to realize the profound 
eulfs ‘deep almost as life’ which divided men 

82 
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from each other. There were hostilities of 
race and of religion. There were diversities 
of condition and even the separation of sex 
which should have been the foundation of 
deepest unity. The Jew and Gentile, the- 
bond and the free, had no communion. Men 
and women had no real communion. {How 
vastly the position of woman has improved is 
recognized by every thoughtful student of 
history.) But over the world thus divided 
into opposing sections there came the breath 
of a strange new uniting power. ‘The gospel 
bridged over all the divisions and filled up all 
the gaps, and brought Jew and Gentile, bond 
and free, man and woman, into a great unity, 
so deep, so sweet, so real, that all antagonisms 
faded and vanished. The realization of a 
common relation to a Divine Father made all 
men, who partook of it, one. So it came to 
pass that new terms sprang into existence to 
express the new relationship which had 
triumphed over the tragic separations and 
distinctions of a chaotic world. Christianity 
created a new vocabulary as well as a new el 
atmosphere. 
3 
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There is a peril that many of the Christian 
terms which should be charged with great 
meaning may be used in the commerce of 
speech as defaced coin. The sacred word 
‘brother’ may be degraded by hypocritical or 
unctuous men ‘with the fat affectionate 
smile’ in order to make somebody lean. 
Under guise of brotherhood men have bor- 
rowed money they never intended to pay 
again, and conducted a thousand meannesses 
that have given an ill-flavour to one of the 
sweetest names. When I use the word 
‘brother,’ it carries with it obligations. 

T I. It is gan obligation which arises from 
relationship. That is so with every family 
term. It is not one I may use at option and 
drop at fancy. In the majority of cases the 
words ‘brother’ and ‘brethren’ are irony and 
condemnation rather than reality. Some- 
times they are mere sentimental expressions, 
intended to convey some rather indefinite 
idea that men ought to be tolerant of one 
another, and so forth. But brotherhood sinks 
its shafts deeper than that. It refers to a 
common fatherhood and a common sonship. 
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It suggests a profounder reason why men 
should cherish kindly sentiments, relations, 
or emotions to each other, and that is, because 
they are the partakers of a common life 
derived from a common source. It ‘reveals 
to us the great depths of our being in which 
we are all equal.’ As Bishop Westcott 
points out, it is a divine quality, widely 
different from that external quality which 
men have looked for in some reconstruction 
of the world. It is inherent and permanent.' 

. . The ties of blood may be dissembled, 
disregarded, disgraced, but they cannot be 
destroyed. How true that is in our relation- 
ships! You may try to cast off your mother’s 
other son because of his profligacy or pro- 
fanity, but remember 


No distance breaks the ties of blood: 
Brothers are brothers evermore. 


No matter what their faults, no matter what 
their relation to each other, no matter how 
they requite each other’s affection and desire 
for sympathy. These are accidents which, in 

a sense, have nothing to do with the duty 
1 Social Aspects of Christianity. 
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springing from the relationship. The bond 
is knit in the essential order of things and 
cannot be broken. 

The bond of brotherhood is doubly woven 
when a man becomes a Christian. Then he 
is no longer a brother after the flesh through 
creation, but a son of God through the Spirit. 
When we are thus born again, not of 
corruptible but of incorruptible seed, by the 
word of God which liveth and abideth for 
ever, then as partakers of this life derived 
from one father, in the simplest and most 
prosaic sense of the word, we ‘are brethren 

\_one of another.’ 

@ II. Brotherhood carries with it an obligation 
of love. Even in the Old Testament, in the 
Book of Leviticus it is written, ‘Thou shalt 
not hate thy brother in thy heart,’ while in 
the Christian dispensation, love of the 
brethren is a vital test of spiritual condition : 
‘He that loveth not his brother abideth in 
death.’ The standard of love for our 
neighbour is given in the old commandment, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 
The Christian teaching goes further, and 
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gives a new ideal of regard. ‘A new 
commandment give I unto you, that ye love 
one another as I have loved you.’ That is the 
supreme example. It transcends all others. 
It means loving the unworthy, the unlovely, 
the ungrateful, the rebellious; loving them 
to the point of sacrifice and self-surrender. 
On the principle that love and not self- 
interest should dominate our private and 
public relationship to our fellows, how far 
short we have come! What grievous 
breaches of the bond of mutual affection have 
there been ! 

Recall the way in which love issues in its 
practical aspects. It ‘ thinketh no evil.’ Love 
puts the best construction on the behaviour 
of our brother. It has a ‘Nelsonian blind 
eye’ towards the suggestion of meanness and 
dishonour, and it is eager to find an 
explanation of conduct that may keep him in 
the range of our respect. It avoids that 
process of mental gymnastics, ‘jumping at 
conclusions’ where there is no ground upon 
which to jump. Love worketh no ill. When 
tempted to do an injury, love puts itself in 


Oe 
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the other man’s place and says ‘ What if this 
were to be done tome?’ IfIam a party to 
oppressing my brother in the economic con- 
ditions of society; if I am likely to be the 
sharer in inflicting social wrong; if about to 
take an unfair advantage in my commercial 
transactions ; or by selfishness and lust to 
bring confusion and grief to my brother’s 
family or home, let me ask whether it is 
consistent with my obligation to love my 
brother, and there can be no doubt we shall 
be restrained from many actions that bring 
confusion into the social order. The 
dethronement of self and the coronation of 
love would work a peaceful revolution. Do 
_ nothing contrary to love. 
> III. A further obligation of brotherhood 
is contained in Christ’s words to Peter, 
‘When thou hast turned, strengthen thy 
brethren!’ Give your brothers a chance 
to become strong. Let your own character 
be a shield for your fellows from things that 
would warp or blight their growing manhood. 
In one of the most felicitous expositions of 
the Holy Scripture, Ba G. A. Smith tells ug 
Su 
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the meaning of that passage in Isaiah, ‘A 
man shall be as a hiding-place, and the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.’ It 
is that as a boulder in the wilderness stays 
the sand-drift from choking the young 
vegetation, so character is to be a defence 
against the time or place currents that may 
blight the springing life of goodness in our 
fellows. 

We strengthen our brethren when we give 
them a safe example. ‘Destroy not thy 
brother with thy meat for whom Christ died.’ 
There are many things that are lawful to us 
that are not expedient. There are practices 
that may be morally blameless, so far as we 
are concerned, that may be a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence to our 
brother. The possibilities of affecting our 
brother injuriously demand that we should 
consider his conscience as well as our own. 
We are so differently constituted that where 
one might be able to stand without risk 
another may be placed in the most imminent 
peril. This thought should govern our 
conduct and habits in relation to that large 
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sphere of human activity where there is no 
special pronunciation as to moral quality of 
an action. ‘In things doubtful, love ’—‘ It 
meat make my brother to offend, I will take 


\_no meat while the world standeth.’ 


1 


IV. A further obligation is that of ministry 
to my brother’s need. ‘ Whoso hath the good 
things of this world and seeth his brother 
have need, and yet shutteth up his tender 
compassion from him, how abideth the love 
of God in him?’ Need is different from 
want. A man may want many things that 
are not necessities. It is possible to injure 
by a well-intentioned gift. If you do not 
meet a need you may minister to ruin. And 
a man’s need is not always of the same kind. 
A monetary endowment is not always the 
most suitable bestowment. There are cases 
in which, like Peter aud John, you can give 
an impotent man something better than 
silver and gold. Counsel, lessons in self- 
reliance, the overflowing of a tide of spiritual 
sympathy, may be more than any money’s 
worth. One of the things for which some 
strong men crave is a touch of tenderness, a 
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warm hand-grip, a smile or word of encourage- 
ment. We may bestow to our brother’s 
advantage the priceless treasure of spiritual 
endowment that will enrich his life much 
more than the good things of this world. ~* J 
V. Forgiveness of injuries is a debt of brotherly ~) 
love. It is also one of the most difficult to 
discharge. Malice entertained against your 
brother may make both him and thee suffer. 
The Christian rule by which we are to seek 
to live is ‘ Forgiving one another, even as God 
for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.’ Some- 
times there are feelings of resentment over 
which it is most difficult to triumph. It 
seems as if an irreparable wrong has been 
done; but as God’s grace has flowed out to 
us, so to our brother we must extend our 
pardon. If men have anything against us 
we are to seek reconciliation with them 
without waiting for the offended party to 
seek us out. ‘If thou art offering thy gift 
at the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath somewhat against thee, leave 
there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
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then come and offer thy gift. That is 

\ Christ's teaching. So let the practical issue 
of this meeting be that there shall be a great 
desire for funerals of both ancient and 
modern resentments. Love as brothers, not 
only in word, but in deed, by seeking forgive- 
ness where a wrong has been inflicted, 
and by exercising a pardon which in its 
gracious magnanimity shall reflect the 
sovereign grace of God. 


Love THE BRoTHERHOOD. 


CHAPTER IV 
TOO OLD AT FORTY 


Tue title of this address is the plaintive 
explanation of the unhappy victims of 
middle age. In a variety of forms we are 
told that this is the young man’s day. 
Certainly those who are in early manhood 
cannot complain of neglect. They have 
special sermons, special institutes, and many 
other special things for youth. There is less 
need than at other times, perhaps, to reiterate 
Paul’s exhortation to Timothy, ‘ Let no man 
despise thy youth.’ Youth is courted and 
counselled. It is no barrier to occupancy of 
great positions in State or Church. Youth 
is at a premium, and even middle age ata 
discount. In business the latter is pushed 
aside, in regard to reformation it is spoken of 
as if any change were an impossibility, in 
usefulness and initiation it is written off as 

43 
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hopeless. The result is that you are throwing 
a vast deal of humanity into a condition of 
despair, and depriving it of the God-given 
purpose of life while it has scarcely reached its 
meridian. You are making it to believe its 
sun ought to be setting when as yet it is only 
the beginning of the afternoon. It is a great 
and perilous evil, and I want to say a few 
words of cheer in the interests of the middle- 
aged and older men. 

In relation to the commercial aspect of the 
question, prominently in business there has 
been a great reaction against age. There is 
a persistent cry for young men in every 
department. Even in management and 
administration age is fast becoming a dis- 
qualification. Our time has the mark of 
Rehoboam, who took the counsel of the 
young men. ‘The result has been far from 
satisfactory. It has flung upon the labour 
market men whose strength is unimpaired, 
whose experience ought certainly to count for 
something. It has disfranchised them from 
honest labour for which they were eminently 
capable, for no other reason than that their 
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birth certificate is dated 1868 instead of 1878 
or 1888. I protest that this kind of thing 
has gone far enough. There ought to be an 
effort on the part of all reasonable and 
righteous men to stop what is an unreason- 
able and unrighteous tendency. 

It is no part of my message to decry the 
ambitions of young men. In the provinces 
the other day a Chairman of Directors of a 
large public company said: ‘I made my 
position before I was twenty-one.’ We are 
agreed that young men have done brilliantly. 
There are illustrations in every sphere, from 
some of the present Ministers of State 
downwards. So let me say to the young 
men, ‘Do not let the grass grow under your 
feet ; but do not imagine that the burdens of 
the world can be borne by young shoulders 
only.’ Civilization cannot afford to dispense 
with the experience, judgement, and stability 
of the older heads. There are many 
qualifications for successful management of 
mercantile concerns that can only come by 
experience. There is another consideration 
which is often forgotten: Energy is not 
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always determined by the question of age. 
If one may use a homely illustration, 
remember that there are some colts that are 
never anything but slow, while one has 
known some rather ancient horses that could 
leave the milestones behind them with ease. 
It is the same with men and women. There 
are people whose time of life qualifies them 
for the old-age pension who shame many 
who are in youth by their powers of physical 
alertness and endurance. Do not disqualify 
a man on the ground of his birth certificate 
only. I sent a man the other day to an 
officer of a public corporation as a candidate 
for a vacant position. He was in every way 
suited for the employment. He was strong, 
energetic, trustworthy; but the age limit was 
five years younger, and so, reluctantly said 
the head of the Department, I was obliged to 
decline his services, although he was a 
capable, deserving fellow. Doubtless there 
are two things which have often aggravated 
the age problem in our own times: the 
Employer's Liability Act and the pension 
schemes for the servants of many public 
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bodies. These are both admirable things, 
but they have had this disadvantage, that 
they have made employers of labour who 
have thought of the financial question only, 
exercise a stricter vigilance in filling vacant 
positions. I have no hesitation in pleading 
that the cause of humanity should be 
regarded as supreme. Let brotherly kind- 
ness dictate the policy wherever possible of 
- giving the older man a chance. 

There is no gainsaying that the methods of 
the world are entering the Church of Christ. 
Men of mature experience in ministry are not 
sought after for vacant pastorates. In my 
own denomination, officials have a way of 
asking how many years a man has ‘travelled,’ 
and if he has happened to be preaching the 
gospel for thirty years, they conclude that at 
fifty-five he is a fossil to be placed in the 
Ecclesiastical Museum. There are some 
men whom age will never make wise, but 
that is not a peculiarity of any department of 
life. But I know how much some churches 
are losing by making juvenility the criterion 
of fitness for pastorate. It will take a man a 
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number of years to learn how to lead and 
guide and manage other men. ‘Wisdom 
that is profitable to direct’ comes from 
experience as well as from above. Some of 
us did not know the peculiar habits of 
certain characters in the Church of Jesus in 
our student days as in later times. Men 
ought to be better expositors of the Word and 
able to take a better survey of truth at sixty 
than at twenty-five. If they have been 
content with their first attainments and have 
never broken away from an average unim- 
proving past, it is not age only in them that 
earns condemnation, but an unprogressive 
youth and a stagnant manhood. Do not 
imagine because some lazy man has not 
made a sermon for twenty years, and forgets 
himself in the recital of a musty manuscript, 
that every other man is a self-sentenced 
dwarf. Appraise experience at its proper 
worth. 

I am afraid that one effect of the agitation 
against age has been to make the individual 
imagine that a full stop comes to usefulness 
in middle life. There is a temptation to this 
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in the very nature of things which needs no 
quickening from the special tendency of our 
times. Life is apt to become depressed in 
the midst of years. After a perhaps too hard 
spell of work a man becomes conscious of . 
jaded ardour. Physical buoyancy may be 
impaired, the spirit is apt to be fatigued. 
From many repulses we learn the hardness 
of the battle. ‘Then perhaps we have been 
disillusioned as to our own capacity and other 
men’s estimates of us. Henceforth we may 
think ‘Blessed be drudgery’ will be our 
highest benediction. Brothers, this is a 
temptation of the devil as well as of the 
flesh and spirit. Think what wasted years it 
would mean if, as Sir James Crichton-Browne 
says, we are going to live under proper 
conditions until we are a hundred years of 
age. 

Middle life needs liberating from the 
tyranny of the past. We want to give cordial 
entertainment to the thought that there are 
large possibilities of growth and service after 
middle life. History and biography as well 


as observation have much to say to encourage 
t 
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such a view. It is possible to enter new 
provinces in late life. Robert Hall began to 
study Italian at sixty in order that he might 
read Dante. Arnold of Rugby began to study 
Sanskrit two years before his death, saying 
he was not as old as Cato when he learned 
Greek. Lord Morley wrote of the late Mr. 
Gladstone at eighty-three as ‘still learning.’ 
Many men have initiated new movements and 
become pioneers of social reform long after 
middle life. General Booth and Mr. F. B. 
Meyer have done their life’s greatest work in 
the later chapters of existence. Mr. Hugh 
Price Hughes, though he fell asleep at fifty- 
five, served his generation more effectively in 
the last fifteen years than in any previous 
part of it. O my brothers, live towards the 
future, and remember that with ‘the eman- 
cipating vision of God’ much is yet possible 
of great performance. Moses was not the 
only man nigh unto forty years to whom the 
great call of life has come. God cannot 
trust some of us with great responsibilities 
until under His discipline we have graduated 
in the school of life’s experience. 


~ 
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But to some men I have not said the word 
they desire to hear. They are asking such 
questions as these: Is there a possibility of 
moral and spiritual reformation of character, 
after middle life? Can the grace of God 
manifest its power upon a man of fixed 
habit? To which I answer, with a confidence 
born of a ministry of twenty-five years, ‘Yes, 
thank God!’ Turn over your New Testament 
to Acts iv. 22, and let me read to you, ‘ For 
the man was more than forty years old on 
whom this sign (R.V. margin) of healing was 
wrought.’ The healing of the ankle-bones 
was a sign of soul healing, and of soul heal- 
ing upon a man of inveterate habits of life. 
You may tell me that instances of such 
spiritual renewal are comparatively rare. As 
a matter of fact it may be true, but I believe 
the rarity has been owing to a lack of faith 
on the part of Christian people. Have we not 
regarded it as more in the sphere of the 
miraculous to see the conversion of people 
in advanced life than in youth, and so have 
scarcely been ready for those ‘greater things’ 
which Christ said we should see? We mistake 
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what the miraculous means. It is as much 
a miracle to convert a child as an octogen- 
arian. We have believed in the possibility 
and probability of the one, and not of the 
other. I heard one say in public that he had 
little hope of adults turning to God, and that 
the Church had better devote all her work to’ 
the young. A doctrine of that sort is fatal to 
our work among men. It is the practical 
handing over a vast adult population to the 
unchecked and irremediable sway of evil. 
Nothing must be said to abate one jot of 
earnest endeavour to claim the children for 
God. By all means carry on the work of 
prevention in every sphere. Take out the 
weeds early, and keep them out, that the plot 
may be saved for life-long fruitfulness; but 
do not let us be so one-sided in our view of 
God as to limit either the Church’s activities 
or the Spirit's power to the opening and 
immature life. What a vision gladdens my 
soul and leads me to speak with hope even to 
men who have had a vicious youth and 
expanding manhood, as I think of scores of 
men who under one’s observation in recent 
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years have proved that by the divine gift of 
life a man can be ‘born when he is old.’ 
Probabilities may be against it, but facts 
confirm it and wonderful grace accomplishes 
it. Submit yourselves to Christ and you 
shall experience it. 


CHAPTER V 
‘AS A ROSE’ 


Tue late Dean of Rochester, the witty rose- 
growing parson, published some interesting 
Memories which have just been reprinted at a 
very cheap rate. He has two chapters on 
‘gardeners,’ about whom he. knew a great 
deal. He tells us, from a long and close 
interest in artisans and labourers who take a 
real interest in their cottage gardens and 
their wives at home, that the appreciation of 
the beautiful is a divine instinct. He also 
believes it to be conducive to tenderness, 
gentleness, reverence, and love; that he who 
has it may be readily taught, if he has not 
already learned, to look from nature up to 
nature’s God, from the flowers of the garden 
to Him whose breath perfumes them and 
whose pencil paints them. 

b4 
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This love of the beautiful as seen in gardens 
is a widely-enjoyed possession among many 
of the members of our meetings, and so one 
need not apologize for just now talking to you 
a few minutes about the queen of flowers. 

Not a few are interested in rose culture. 
Tf they do not understand all about the 
selection, inoculation, hybridizing, budding, 
grafting, layering, striking and pruning, like 
the professional rose-grower, they like to 
watch the growth of a dozen bushes in a bit 
of back garden or admire the flower of 
another’s growth with which they delight to 
adorn table or button-hole. Roses have 
become quite a plant for the democracy. 
When standards were first imported into this 
country from Belgium, the Duke of Clarence 
paid a thousand pounds for the same number 
of trees. Now you run into an auction-room 
for a few minutes in your dinner-hour, or 
after your work, and bring home an armful 
of ‘choice named varieties’ for the payment 
of a small sum. When you look at your own 
or your neighbour’s roses I want to give youa 
few thoughts with which to occupy your mind. 
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In the Book of Isaiah there is a prophecy 
which says, ‘The desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose’ (Isa. xxxv. 1), There 
are two possible meanings to the word ‘rose ’ 
as used there. It really occurs twice in the 
Old Testament. Once it is in the Song of 
Solomon, where it is translated ‘ Rose of 
Sharon,’ and the other occasion of its use is 
in the text just quoted. In the Revised Bible 
it is translated ‘autumnal crocus. It 
probably means there a plant of the bulbous 
type. It may be either the narcissus or the 
autumnal crocus, the leading ideas being the 
fragrance of the one and the many-variegated 
beauty of the other. It is clear the word does 
not mean the flower which we call a rose. 
But as we look at the rose with which we are 
familiar, there are suggestive lessons to learn. 

It is a fine flower sometimes on a rough 
stem. ‘There isa proverb frequently on our 
lips, ‘ There is no rose without a thorn.’ As 
a matter of fact that is not true, for there are 
some rose-trees without the sharp spikes. It 
is true, all the same, that some of the most 
lovely, specimens are to be found clustering 
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on little bushes that crown strong rough brier 
standards. Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, 
was one of the first to reproduce on English 
soil this new discovery, getting his stocks from 
the hedgerows of Herts. The old foreman 
uttered a protest against ‘Master Tom plant- 
ing those rubbishy brambles instead of fruit 
trees,’ but ‘every brier was transferred into a 
magnum bonum.’ When you look at some 
magnificent bloom, almost perfect in form 
and loveliness, you wonder that an old 
English brier can produce such foliage. But 
so itis; and in the spiritual realm there is a 
similar surprise. Men whose earlier life was 
of a rough wayward sort, and where, if they 
had any flowers of virtue, they were of a wild 
kind, became beautiful and even glorious in 
later life. They astonished their fellows by 
the full fair flowers of consistency. They 
became tender in ministries of help and 
mercy. The atmosphere in which they moved 
was surcharged with a very fragrance of 
heaven. Men loved to be in their company. 
The sin-stained earth received a benediction 
from their presence. The unpromising early 
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life became changed into an attractive and 
gracious personality. 

Do not hesitate to take hold of that teach- 
ing in relation to your own character and 
work. Some of you are beginning to awake 
to the uncomeliness of the moral aspect you 
present to the world. You have been like the 
earth that ‘beareth thorns and thistles,’ and 
are ‘nigh unto a curse.’ No benediction has 
come to the world because you have lived in 
it. The great Husbandman has produced 
nothing, because no opportunity has been 
given Him. Grace can transform you. But, 
you ask, How can it be done? ‘The secret 
you wish to learn is how a thing barren of 
beauty can become beautiful. Here again 
the parable of the rose may help us. A brier 
will live as a brier and burn as a brier, if left 
to itself. But there is a process known to the 
gardener by which a great transformation can 
be effected, Itis the Dutch process of bud- 
ding or grafting, which means the introduction 
of a new nature. An accurate description 
may be hardly possible to a mere layman in 
horticulture. But here is a rough sketch. 
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The gardener takes a bud, with the leaf to 
which it is axillary, and cuts it with a sharp 
knife from the stem on which it grows. 
He then makes an incision into the rough 
brier stock almost in the shape of a capital 
T and inserts the bud, carefully secures it 
with damp clay and binds with a ligature of 
matting. Presently the result will be an 
intermingling of the sap. The tree hence- 
forth takes the nature of the scion and 
not the stem. The wild stock receives in 
budding or grafting the good branch. 

In like manner there is only one way in 
which the naturally sinful and unlovely can 
be made pure and lovely. It is by inter- 
ference with the course of nature and 
the introduction of a new life that henceforth 
gives its character to the man. Goodness 
has never yet of itself grown out of evil. 
We have had gospels of evolution and the 
like, but common sense and _ experience 
are against them. One had thought such 
philosophies had exploded centuries ago. 
‘Who can bring a clean thing out of an 
unclean?’ Not one. In the moral realm 
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there is no such natural development. Men 
need a new graft. Christ calls it a new 
birth. There must be the actual insertion of 
new life from outside. Man’s spiritual 
problem may run thus. He ‘has to receive 
into himself the life that is in Christ. For, 
doing that, man does all; and in that 
one attainment all other things—sonship, 
response of moral qualities in man to moral 
qualities in God, conversion—are attained. 
And it is as life-giver that Christ must be 
understood and taken; for no smaller 
conception or usage of Him answers to the 
greatness of what He is.’ ‘Except ye eat 
My flesh and drink My blood ye have no life 
in you,’ said Jesus in the mystical description 
of His imparted life; and Paul, that master 
of the spiritual teaching, puts it thus: ‘He 
that is joined to the Lord is one Spirit with 
Him.’ 

In an old book on botany which I took up 
the other day, this sentence occurs: ‘ All 
roses, except the China, need pruning, or 
they will degenerate. Which thing is 
an allegory. How spiritual! The divine 
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Husbandman has taught us that He needs to 
use a sharp knife for the branches. There igs 
a tendency to run to wood rather than to 
fruit or flower, so that God, in the interests 
of fuller bloom or more fruit, has to cut 
down parts of the tree. In actual experience 
we have had the realization of this. Afflic- 
tion is God’s pruning-knife by which He 
takes off the superfluous branches. If the 
subjects of the ‘smiting hand,’ you need to 
recall heaven’s teaching on earth’s afflictions. 
“No chastening for the present is joyous but 
grievous, but afterward it yieldeth peaceable 
fruit unto them who have been exercised 
(or disciplined) thereby, even the fruit of 
righteousness.’ It is the afterward of which 
God thinks and of which He would have you 
think. 

Pruning is but a short part of the tree’s 
life. Its days are for the most part days of 
growth or beauty. God’s discipline with 
many is, after all, but a small portion of life. 
There are many days of bright sunshine, 
refreshing grace, and quiet growth. He 
never permits His discipline to go a moment 
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beyond what is needful for our good and His 
glory. The moment the need disappears the 
stern process is relinquished. 

The fragrance of a rose lasts after death. 
One has memories of early days when it was 
a boyish delight to gather the fallen rose- 
leaves and to preserve them for the sake of 
their perfume. In the Hast the otto of roses 
is made through gathering the newly-opened 
flowers in their freshness and casting them 
into the press to extract the oil for choice , 
scent. ‘The good man blesses his generation 
while he lives. His presence should be a 
perpetual benediction. But you do not limit 
the influence of goodness to a life-time. 
When you bury a man of God you do not 
bury his influence. ‘The evil that men do 
lives after them,’ says the great dramatist, 
and it is true. We perish not alone in our 
iniquity, but if ‘the good is oft interréd with 
their bones’ it oftener lives in memories 
and example by which good multiplies in 
bountiful harvests. There are men whose 
memories are imperishable. Brethren, if 
you were to die to-morrow, would men miss 
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you? Would they include you in their 
praise when in the language of Christendom 
they say with thankful hearts, ‘For these 
His saints who have departed this life in His 
faith and fear, we bless His holy name’ ? 
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OG CHAPTER VI 
‘ENCOURAGE HIM!’ 


Tue text is in the Bible, and you may 
search for it and find it. But if it were not 
literally written in the Scriptures it is an 
epitome of much of the divine word which is 
full of good cheer. Courage is very needful 
to attack the difficulties of life and to perform 
its duties. ‘Be strong and of good courage’ 
is often a divine exhortation, and it is a most 
necessary counsel to the wayfarers on life’s 
journey. Hncouragement means the power 
on our part of inspiring and emboldening 
other people when they are timid or relaxing 
their energy or fortitude. The thought which 
I want to impress upon you this afternoon is 
that in our mutual relationship it is possible 
to assist or detract from the vigour of our 
neighbour’s courage. 

We are all familiar with people whose 
great mission is discouragement. They throw 
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cold water upon any kindling fervour or 
rising enthusiasm. They belong to the wet- 
blanket society, whose aim is to extinguish 
all hope and joy and grateful sense of success: 
Their speeches are intended to minimize all 
good endeavours. They have a way of saying 
things that will soon bring the sanguine from 
the clouds to earth, with as sudden a shock 
as that of a parachutist who has lost his hold — 
and falls stunned to the ground. It might 
serve as a check to remember that the 
discouragement of our fellows is not a high 
ideal of enterprise, nor does it require much 
skill in its performance. A man who has 
been a failure in nearly every sphere in which 
he has moved is perhaps the best man to lead 
the discouragers. 

Most people need encouragement. A small 
number may be able to cut themselves off in 
a sturdy or obstinate independence from their 
comrades in life’s battle, and with unusual 
strength of personal resource climb the Hill 
Difficulty without a cheer or a hand-clasp. 
But that is not the make of most of us. In 


most there is an instinctive yearning for 
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human sympathy and fellowship. Cheering 
is more effective than chiding with the 
ordinary human. There was a fire in a 
neighbourhood of London where I once lived. 
A woman was at one of the upper windows, 
and the building was so high that the 
fire-escape could not quite reach the window. 
However, the people on the road beneath 
thought the fireman had reached the window, 
and was bringing the woman down, so some- 
body cried ‘Give him a cheer.’ ‘Hurrah!’ 
When he brought the woman down, he told 
how that he thought he was defeated in his 
purpose, and that the rescue could not be 
accomplished, when he heard them give him 
a cheer. It gave him inspiration, and he 
risked a further effort, seized the woman and 
brought her down. More can be got from 
animals by tones and acts of sympathetic 
help than from a hundred lashes with a whip. 
Even an ass will lie down in the shafts and 
give up his load in obstinacy when the stick 
is laid across his back; while a thistle or 
wisp of hay in front of his nose will act as 
avery charm A horse with a caress and a 
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lump of sugar and a hand at the wheel to 
show the sincerity of the encouraging word 
will move ‘a dead lift’ with greater readiness 
than with the crack of whipcord and 
the swearing of an ill-tempered carman. 
Brethren, men are ‘kittle cattle. Some of 
the strongest can be drawn when they cannot 
be driven. Persuasion is preferable to 
coercion. Added to which more hearts 
are aching for a cheery word than we 
imagine. 

Encouragement is distinctly along the path 
of the Christ-life. There is scarcely anything 
more inspiring among the words of Christ 
than His simple, strong sentence heard again 
and again to the faint-hearted: ‘Be of good 
cheer. To a helpless paralytic; to a woman 
who for twelve years had led a living death; 
to the storm-tossed crew of anxious disciples; 
to the representatives of a church feeling 
the strain of the persecution of a trying 
generation, He spoke in these enheartening 
words. We are like our Lord when we 
encourage the despondent and doubtful. 
Jesus Himself never lost heart. In Him the 
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prophecy is fulfilled, ‘ He shall not fail nor be 
discouraged.’ 

Use your encouragement while it is of use. 
Too many people keep all their good speeches 
about you until you are dead or until you 
have outlived your need for them. While 
the bell was tolling at St. Paul’s for the 
passing of a notable man I heard Dr. Parker 
say from the City Temple pulpit in his own 
inimitable way: ‘ What a pity it is we do not 
appreciate each other’s excellences while we 
are alive together!’ Yes, he was right. It 
isathousand pities. A deep hatband, a choice 
wreath on a brass-mounted coffin, will be a 
poor substitute for the daily cherishing which 
would have been a perpetual benediction. 

One day I ascended the stairs of a nearly 
empty house and went into a room whose 
furniture was a single chair and a coffin 
resting on two trestles. A man accompanied 
me who lifted the coffin lid, and we stood 
silently for a few seconds gazing on the face 
peaceful in death; and the tears began to 
flow down the man’s cheeks, and with choked 
utterance he twice repeated, ‘ She was a good 
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wife tome!’ Yes, she had been a good wife 
to him. From a position of honour to a life 
of practical vagrancy, her love had persisted 
in the face of all rebuffs, until her heart had 
broken. But her husband had failed to gee 
it until it was too late. Christ defended the 
lavish devotion of the woman who brought 
the alabaster box of ointment on the ground 
that ‘ she did it to prepare Me for My burial.’ 
Her love was not blocked in its flow until it 
expressed itself after His death in vain regrets. 

Say helpful words and do helpful deeds 
while they can be of service to some tired 
traveller; so you will not lament the sadness 
of lost opportunity : 


We might have lent 

Such strength, such comfort and content 

To you out of our ample store; 

We might have hastened on before 

To lift the shadows from your way, 

Darkened, ere noon, to twilight grey: 

With earth’s chilled air, love’s warm heart-scent 
We might have blent. 


It is one of our great aims in this 
brotherhood to lead you to belong actively to 
the Society of Encouragers. We should seek 
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by mutual helpfulness to put heart into one 
another. We shall be God-like in such 
service. ‘The Lord taketh my part with 
them that help me.’ 

Encourage him! that means the Christian 
worker in every department of labour. 
Every man who sets himself to lead other 
men to a higher, saner, sweeter life will have 
moments when the difficulties of contending 
with incarnate evil will menace him with the 
thought of failure. Just when he seemed to 
have gained a victory he will find evil habit 
only ambushed, not routed. There may come 
a temptation to taunt instead of a counsel to 
try again. 

Be careful lest you join the self-recruited 
ranks of those who have taken up the un- 
necessary mission of trying to keep our 
fellow workers humble. God knows better 
ways than we of doing His own work and 
keeping the heart and feet of His saints. 
His message to us is, ‘Say ye to them of a 
fearful heart, Be strong, fear not.’ 

Encourage him! Let that express our 
attitude to him whose feet have just been 
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turned into the way of life. Do not regard 
such with suspicion. Do not weaken them 
by doubtful conduct. Speak to them more 
about God’s power than their own weakness. 
Do not talk so much of the recreant in the 
ranks, but exult in the persistence of the 
triumphant. Stand between them and the 
temptations that might destroy the tender 
life. Stand by them and stand up for them 
in the workshop when cowards and bullies 
assail them. Make yourselves nursing 
fathers to the spiritual babes. Learn to bear 
patiently with them in their initial efforts. 
Take them by the arms and teach them to 
walk. If you think they are big babies, 
remember you were one once. A single 
sentence or even a word may minister 
nourishment when 


A dew-drop on the baby plant 
May warp the giant oak for ever. 


One whom I knew a few years ago was 
rescued from a life of dark and hideous vice. 
Presently the temptation came with subtle 
power to go back to the old associations and 
the old life. The battle was on the human 
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side being fought over again, alone. It 
seemed as if evil must triumph. At that 
moment a letter came from a friend with a 
single sympathetic sentence of Christian 
encouragement. It turned the tide of battle, 
and victory ensued. 

Encourage him! That means you—you 
who are looking wistfully towards a new life 
to which you are thinking of devoting 
yourself. New impulses, and new desires or 
old ones re-awakened with new force, have 
come to you in the thoughts and surroundings 
of these Sunday afternoons. Your purpose 
is half-formed in the strength of God to 
leave your old habits and life behind, but you 
are the victim of distracting thoughts that 
prey on you. There is the fear of failure; 
there are the daily powerful associations ; 
there is your own weakness, and many 
another menacing thing that your imagination 
invests with strange and startling terror. 
Let me encourage you! When once your 
decision is made you will be another and a 
stronger man. While you think of the 
difficulties, remember the great promises of 
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God. Think of the inspirations and com- 
pensations of a Christian life. All good men 
are with you. ‘The best of all is,’ as John 
Wesley said with the rapture the pious often 
experience when they die, ‘ The best of all is, 
God is with us.’ 


God with us, we need not fear, 
Fear, ye fiends, for Christ is here! 


CHAPTER Vil 


THE SANCTIFICATION OF A COMMON CALLING 


Now, as in the days of the early Christian 
Church, the grace of God invades domestic 
and business circles and creates new and 
sometimes embarrassing situations. If you 
read Paul’s first letter to the believers at 
Corinth, you will find that in some cases a 
husband had become obedient to the faith, 
but not the wife. In other instances the wife 
had responded to the divine call, but not the 
husband. Where this had taken place, 
friction had been the result in not a few 
cases, and they thought an easy way out of 
the difficulty was a separation which would 
allow the believer to go one way and the 
unbeliever the other. Along with other 
questions of the day they remitted the 
difficulty to Paul for his advice. What were 
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they to do? ‘Stay where you are,’ said the 
apostle; ‘grace found you and called you in 
that household, and there you are to live out 
the new life. ‘“ Let each man wherein he was 
called, therein abide with God.’ ’ Then he 
went on to infer that the principle was of 
very wide application. Christianity found 
some people in slavery. It was a most 
undesirable position. They might not at 
once gain their liberty. Ifan opportunity for 
it came, certainly they were to use it; but if 
not, let them remember that the humblest 
social position was consistent with the high- 
est degree of Christian life. With the eye 
fixed on God and walking in His presence 
they had the power to sanctify and ennoble 
every external position. 

When a man becomes a Christian, if his 
occupation can be honestly performed, God 
does not forthwith take him from his old 
associations, but sends him back to live 
among them with new principles. ‘Go home 
to thy friends, and tell them how great things 
the Lord hath done for thee.’ God’s grace 
has found many to whom I speak in business 
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life. There may come a temptation to im- 
agine that, for the better service of God and 
humanity, you should seek to escape from 
commercial obligation. It is a mistake for a 
man to leave his carpenter's bench, where 
God found him, to becomé a fourth-rate 
evangelist, unless the call is specially clear. 
If not, the first may be the providential 
sphere rather than the second. We greatly 
need to realize the possibility of the conse- 
cration of a common vocation. 

Christianity recognizes our ordinary callings. 
It does not overlook any human situation, 
whether personal, domestic, social, civic, or 
national, in which men are placed. Its 
teaching is uttered to men and women in full 
light of the fact that their legitimate sphere 
is not the monastery, but the market-place; 
not the cell of the recluse, but the street 
of the city. Christianity regards business 
activity as the law of our life. Loafers at 
both ends of the social geale it condemns, 
whether in Whitechapel or Belgravia. It has 
no sympathy with the snobbery of certain 
professional and aristocratic people who will 
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not touch people in trade with their finger- 
tips. That would have meant the social 
boycott to Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth. 
The fact that Christianity recognizes business 
as the law of our being is an important step - 
towards the evangelization of the busy, 
because we may be sure that if God speaks to 
us it will be on this basis. If God desires 
you to be anything because of Christ it will 
be something still in harmony with your 
being busy. Do not let any man immersed 
in the cares of his profession turn away from 
the gospel on the ground that it presupposes 
leisure. It does nothing of the sort. LEvery- 
where it recognizes that no single correct 
thing that God has made was meant to be 
idle.. Even inanimate nature is all astir 
with occupation. Much more is animate 
being. . 

We sometimes imagine that labour came 
in with the Fall, but that is not true. It was 
only the sweat and hardship of it that 
resulted from sin. It is true that there are 
some occupations which, if our theology be 
correct, are the result of moral evil in the 
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world. Take, for example, the healing art. 
How much of disease is directly traceable to 
sin! If there were no sin, there would be no 
disease, consequently no need for the medical 
faculty. Men’s quarrels and misunderstand- 
ings are another effect of moral chaos. Our 
legal advisers are a sad necessity of our 
warped moral condition. Certainly those of 
us who are ministers would have to seek a 
new sphere if it were not for the corruption 
of human nature. For if one understands 
rightly the great issue of our calling, it is 
not to split hairs concerning philosophical 
theories and to air the cobwebs of ingenious 
speculations. It is to get iniquity out of 
men’s hearts and the Devil out of the world 
as speedily as possible. So that if that were 
done, we preachers would be transferred to 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

No! trade and commerce represent the 
condition in which God intended us to spend 
our life. So far from ignoring labour, the 
New Testament regards it as the soul of life 
and the girdle of manliness, and, as one hag 
put it, Jesus Himself laboured at the bench 
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in Nazareth ‘fashioning yokes for those who 
needed them,’ and he who was not one whit 
behind the chief of the apostles was a worker 
in rough Sicilian goat’s-hair, labouring with 
his own hands. ‘To use Dr. Cox’s words, St. - 
Paul was ‘a working man and in want.’ 
Moreover, many of the most pertinent 
illustrations used in the New Testament 
Scriptures to enforce an energetic aspect of 
the religious life are taken from a business 
career. The kingdom of heaven is like a 
merchantman who went seeking goodly pearls. 
In one of the Advent parables the advice 
is ‘Trade ye herewith while I am coming,’ 
and when Peter desires to dislodge lethargy 
and sloth from the Christian disciples, he 
says ‘On your part give all diligence,’ and if 
you dig into the meaning of the word thus — 
translated, you will find that it means you 
are to be business-like in your religion: you 
are to use similar methods of alertness, open- 
eyedness, and persistence that characterizes 
the successful commercial calling. Paul, in 
that circular letter which bears the name of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, says, ‘See how 
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carefully ye walk, buying up the opportunity.’ 
By which he practically means you are ‘to 
corner the market,’ to be greedy of every 
opportunity of getting good and of doing good. 
Indeed, it is about the only legitimate 
monopoly that one dare urge upon you. 

Christianity has been misrepresented as to 
its other-worldliness both by friend and foe. 
The New Testament has very much to say 
about the present duty of common relatiou- 
ships, and shows how the discharge of the 
lowest obligations and commonplace services 
may be elevated into very sacraments. 

Listen to the compendious exhortation of 
St. Paul, which sweeps the horizon wide 
as life, boundless as human activity: 
‘ Whatsoever ye do, whether ye eat or drink, 
do all to the glory of God, with goodwill 
doing service as unto the Lord and not as 
unto men.’ 

Our ordinary calling is a fine sphere for the 
cultivation, test, and triumph of Christian virtues, 
as well as for-the exercise of the Christian graces. 
God keeps converted men in the world not 
merely for its sake that they may be saviours 
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of society, but also for their own sake, that 
they may be perfected in all that goes to 
make the fully-equipped Christian character. 
It is the teaching of Scripture and of 
experience alike, both deeply burned into- 
many of us, that God never builds a strong 
character without subjecting it to fierce 
trials. There can be no doubt that in the 
quiet retirement of the monastic cell there 
have been those who, like Fra Angelico, have 
had angel imaginings, if they have not 
placed the conceptions in art like him upon 
the walls of their cells. There have been 
many who, like the scullion peasant Brother 
Lawrence, have been masters in ‘ the practice 
of the presence of God.’ But the strongest 
saints have often been those who have kept 
themselves unspotted from the world on the 
Exchange, in the Council Chamber, and in 
the Senate. Temptation resisted always 
serves to strengthen men who, by God’s 
grace, have triumphed over it. He is not the 
best specimen of what divine -grace can 
accomplish in spiritual development who is 


comparatively free from trial. He has the 
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mark of God in his forehead who has 
endured temptation and come out of it 
victoriously. 

Business furnishes manifold opportunities 
both for the presentation and resistance 
of temptation. There are’ temptations to 
lying, theft, hypocrisy, double-dealing, and 
covetousness which is idolatry. These test a 
man on many sides and from many stand- 
points. It is a matter of observation as well 
as of consciousness, that many have gained 
in grit, in moral fibre, in tenacity of purpose, 
in godly resolution, in proportion as they 
have put their feet upon one and another of 
the menacing temptations in mercantile life. 

But I remarked further that business — 
furnishes a sphere for the exercise of 
Christian graces. Let us begin with faith. 
Faith expressed in pious song in an 
atmosphere of the sanctuary is of another 
complexion from that which grips with 
strong hand the promises of God in the day 
of adversity. / It is one thing to sing in your 
Sunday afternoon meeting, ‘I am trusting 
Thee, Lord Jesus, Trusting only Thee,’ but 
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another thing under circumstances which are 
not always imaginary, to give an unwavering 
expression of our confidence. 

Take an illustration. You are a small 
tradesman endeavouring by honest methods 
of business to make a livelihood, and it may 
be a small competency. Opposite you there 
is a closed shop, towards which you have 
looked more than once with a little nervous 
anxiety. One morning you see a_ poster 
announcing that the shop will be opened on 
Saturday next in your own way of business. 
The day arrives, and, as you pass the window 
of your new neighbour, you observe the 
goods are ticketed at a price that means not 
only underselling you, but also that if proper 
wages have been paid and just payments are 
to be made in relation to:other obligations, 
the business spells roguery to somebody. 
There comes the vision of your own declining 
custom, a closed business, the meeting with 
your creditors, poverty for your wife and 
children. Satan says, with his ancient craft, 
‘Let not thy God, in whom thou trustest, 
deceive thee.’ Then is the time for faith to 
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reveal itself and to triumph by saying, ‘I 
believe God, and if I must fall it shall not be 
by sharp practice, but by honest methods.’ | 

Take again the grace of courage. Courage 
is the very essence of manliness. It is a 
quality midway between timidity and reckless- 
ness. If one wanted to put into a single 
English word the Pauline exhortation, ‘ Quit 
you like men, be strong,’ that single 
word would be ‘courage. How many an 
opportunity there is for its disclosure in 
commerce! Ido not wish to limit one whit 
the meed of praise which is due to the warrior 
on the battle-field, but one does desire that 
men were readier to do justice to the heroes 
of common life. To resist bribes and 
treating, to break with some unholy tradition 
or custom, to befriend the youth or man who 
is persecuted in a factory because he seeks to 
live a godly life, to say, when Christ puts His 
hand on some branch of business and says 
that this is unholy, that for His sake we will 
heed His voice and make the surrender of 
gain—these are the things that make demands 
on courage that is of a nobler quality than 
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that which is akin to animal frenzy in facing 
the cannon’s mouth. 

Business affords plenty of scope for patience 
to have her perfect work. The husbandman 
of whom James speaks is not the only one 
who needs to have long patience. Those 
behind counters require it, when their 
customers do not know what they want and 
will not permit them to assist them. Men 
need it when their schemes mature much 
more slowly than they imagined. ‘Those who 
are masters need it when a contract is to be 
got out by a Thursday, and it will need the 
energetic concentration of all the employés of 
the firm, and on Monday some of them are 
determined to keep a Saint’s day in revelry. 
Those who are employés need it when masters 
or foremen descend into the arena of business 
with irritability of temper and rawness of 
nerves that make them sharp and rasping, 
and, when they revile, for the workman not to 
revile again. 

Unselfishness has a fine sphere for mani- 
festation in commercial circles. I suppose 
that John Ruskin would tell us that the 
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original idea of trade is exchange for mutual 
benefit. One man has something that another 
needs, and that other man has something 
that he needs, and so to meet each other’s 
necessity they agree upon an exchange. We 
have so far degenerated that now it is not 
mutual helpfulness, but a contest as to who is 
the sharper man of the two, and can see 
furthest in order to make the most. Dividend 
rather than humanity or utility inspires the 
master passion. Remember that every day, 
and in nearly every transaction, those who 
are the pledged servants of Jesus Christ have 
an opportunity like their Master not to please 
themselves. 

Then, does not business open a door for the 
practice of sincerity and reality ? Ruskin, of 
whom I have just spoken, tells us it is possible 
to sell lying thread, lying boots, lying foods, 
and lying drinks. Some time ago a minister 
brought to our men’s meeting the sole of a 
boot, warranted all leather. Somehow they 
had made the mistake of putting the card- 
board sock in the middle of the sole instead 
of inside the boot. In one of the betting 
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papers, which I do not read, but of which I 
heard, there was an article on Conscience, in 
which it said there was the business con- 
science and the religious conscience. One 
presumes it must have been the_ business 
conscience that made this mistake. It is the 
business conscience that does not understand 
the difference between margarine and butter, 
and the apprentice is usually blamed for 
changing the labels. It is the man who has 
the business conscience whose cows are in 
such a condition that they give a large 
percentage less of solid fat in their milk than 
other cows. It is the business conscience 
that puts marble slabs to hide up the 
poor brickwork at the back, and that puts 
woodwork of unseasoned timber into houses 
which presently begin to act as automatic 
ventilators. What we want to-day is a 
conscience like that of the men who did the 
work in some of the old cathedrals. In some 
remote corner, out of the sight of the hurrying 
crowd, you will find lovely handicraft—‘ A 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever.’ It was 
all done because they who did it realized that 
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they were doing it as ever in the eye of their 
Lord. Thus it became them to fulfil all 


righteousness. 
My last word is, Take God into partnership 
in your business) What an instructive 


incident is that which is recorded in the Book 
of Exodus concerning Bezaleel, the son of 
Uri, who was filled ‘ with the Spirit of God, 
in wisdom, and in understanding ... to 
work in all manner of workmanship’; and yet 
again in Isaiah, where it speaks of God 
instructing the husbandman as to the methods 
of agriculture. We have come to limit the 
operation of the Spirit of God to our so-called 
religious duties, whereas we want to grasp the 
idea, which is not utopian, that we may look 
for divine light and guidance in the whole 
round of honest commercial activity. Bring 
trade under the view of God. Consecrate it 
all by doing it as unto Him. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE BEST AMBITION 


THERE are ambitions that are sanctified and 
ambitions that are unsanctified. In contact 
with our fellows and in self-scrutiny, we 
have been able to recognize and deprecate 
the unworthy. Ambition is not always to be 
reprobated, though a great poet has put into 
the mouth of one of his characters the 
exhortation : 

Fling away ambition : 
By that sin fell the angels. 

He must have referred to what has been 
called ‘Ambition of the meaner sort.’ 
Literature furnishes many definitions of 
that unholy quality. Dryden speaks of 
‘a mad ambition.’ More than one writer 
tells of ‘a proud ambition.’ Shakespeare 
uses the terms ‘a thriftless ambition,’ an 
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‘ill-weaved ambition’ and of ‘a blown 
ambition,’ as well as the ‘ vaulting ambition 
- that doth o’erleap itself.’ Another introduces 
us to an ambition which is ‘a disease of 
virtue.’ There is, however, a sinless ambition. 
It will be necessary to take you into that 
garden of virtues—the New Testament—to 
be instructed about it. — 

At least three times in-his letters St. Paul 
speaks of ambition, although in our Authorized 
Version and Revised Version the translators 
have been afraid of using the word, except in 
the marginal notes. His first use is that 
which occurs in his earliest letter to the 
Thessalonians: ‘And that ye be ambitious 
to be quiet, and to do your own business, and 
to work with your own hands’ (1 Thess. 
iv. 11)—a counsel that these enlightened 
times have not outgrown. Busybodies in 
the Church and out of it may receive 
seasonable and suitable reproof from this text 
in this year of grace. Paul’s next use of the 
word is in his Roman letter, and defines the 
aim and sphere of his ministry: ‘Yea, being 
ambitious so to preach the gospel not where 
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Christ was already named, that I might not 
build upon another man’s foundation’ 
(Rom. xy. 20). Surely a most laudable 
purpose! His ministry was to be distinctly 
ageressive and to bring ‘clear gain to the 
kingdom of God.’ In passing, let me say 
that it should be the supreme desire of our 
men’s meetings to deal with those who are 
not influenced by any of the organized forms 
of Christianity. Like Paul, we must always 
be for setting our feet on new territory. The 
third use of the word by the same apostle is 
one that lays bare the supreme motive and 
working principle of a great life. In his 
second Corinthian letter, he had been dis- 
cussing his relation to the present and to the 
future. He had been contemplating that 
most fascinating and speculative topic, the 
modes of being in which a Christian may 
exist. He might live till Christ comes ‘ away 
from home,’ or he might die before Christ 
comes and go at once to be ‘at home with 
the Lord.’ He did not mind very much 
which. He seems to say, ‘There is a more 
important consideration, and that is, whether 
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dead or alive, to have the approval of 
Christ. ‘Wherefore, also, we make it our 
aim (are ambitious) whether at home or 
absent, to be well-pleasing unto Him.’ 
This is the ideal that may well attract our 
thought and draw out our efforts. Do not 
wonder that I speak of it as ‘the best 
ambition.’ Let me try to show wherein its 
excellence consists. 

I. It differs from many of the ordinary 
aims of men in that by its attainment 7t does 
not injure the man himself. There are 
ambitions that do. They are selfish and 
sensual. ‘Tt is possible for one to set before 
him a goal which is not only fixed for selfish 
agerandisement, but in striving after which 
he unmakes and degrades his manhood. He 
destroys the noble qualities of soul, and 
makes himself the mere pursuer of that 
which is of the earth earthy. To use a 
homely illustration, he may become like a 
sporting dog with his nose on the ground and 
his eyes on the prey, quite heedless of the 
wide world and its glories by which he is 
surrounded. If an unholy ambition gets a 
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man in his grip, it will make him stoop to 
things wholly unworthy of his best self. It 
may lead him to the forfeiture of self-respect. 
It may rob him of the capacity for fellowship 
with God and noble natures. It may initiate 
a process of atrophy which may starve out 
the life of the soul. Take, for example, some 
of the vulgar forms of ambition. Here is a 
seeker after place and power. Imagine a 
man who has set before himself the occupancy 
of some public position in municipal or 
national affairs. He is not possessed by great 
spiritual convictions, nor wedded to religious 
principles, but he has at least some remnant 
of the sense of self-esteem. But he says that 
at all costs he will be where he has purposed. 
He must have the suffrages of the electors. 
To be successful it will be necessary to secure 
the good-will of many men whose views in 
his own heart he despises, and to whom he 
must surrender his own opinions or con- 
victions as the case may be. In such an 
instance policy may slay principle. For the 
sake of votes and position he may barter his 
manly independence, and the words of 
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Tennyson may be realized in all their biting 


rebuke : 
Name and fame to fly sublime 
Through the camps, the hall, the schools, 
Is to be the ball of time 
Bandied by the hand of fools. J 


Or, think of the ambition to make wealth. 
Men still speak of ‘making a pile,’ and many 
who do not thus speak are quietly scheming 
to do it nevertheless. There is an old word 
that says ‘They that desire to be rich fall 
into a temptation and a snare, and many 
foolish and hurtful lusts such as drown men 
in destruction and perdition. For the love 
of money is a root of all kinds of evil’ (1 Tim. 
vi. 9, R.v.). While the lack of money may be 
a great hardship, the love of money may be a 
great curse. The pursuit of it may unfita ~ 
man for all sweet and genial friendships of 
life. It may rob him of the power of family 
affection. It may close the eyes of his mind 
to the beauties of art and literature. It will 
clip his soul’s wings and keep him from 
soaring—what matters it that it be done with 
golden shears? ‘To have an epitaph, 


Born a man and died a millionaire, 
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will be poor compensation for all the injury 
wrought. 

What is true of the unsanctified search 
after fame and wealth is equally true concern- 
ing the pursuit of pleasure, be it in frivolous 
or fleshly forms. It fritters away the 
substance of manhood and pierces through 
with many sorrows. 

Now look at the contrast. The ambition 
to please Christ brings out the very best of 
which human nature is capable. He is ever 
against the mean, the selfish, the sensual. 
It cannot live in His presence. The light of 
His face scorches up the unworthy, while it 
is ever the helper of incipient good. An 
interview with Jesus in which to submit our 
aims and methods in life will mean the 
renunciation of all things that are not lovely 
and of good report, and it will mean the 
encouragement and development of all fair 
and noble ideals of character and conduct. 
We shall be inspired to grow in all purity until 
we match the loveliness of His perfect life. 

II. In the attainment of this best ambition, 
there is nothing which interferes with the 
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true welfare of our fellows. There are 
worldly ends that can only be gained at the 
expense of somebody else. There are those 
who have betrayed their brothers and been 
traitors to their fatherland at the bidding of 
a mean ambition. Ambition, like envy, will 
want Naboth out of the way to get a vineyard. 
Like lust, it will put Uriah in the front of 
the battle to secure its object. Ambition will 
plot for the overthrow of anybody who is in 
the way of attaining its end, and will lay 
trains of explosives against the most innocent 
who unwittingly bar its purpose. 

Set yourself to do the things which Christ 
approves, and see how it works out in relation 
to neighbourly obligation and service. Our 
Master says, ‘If you want to please Me, there 
are certain people who represent Me. Here 
are the poor, the needy, the sick. A service 
done to them is a service done to Me. I am 
no longer with you in the flesh, but My 
brethren are. If, your love to Me be the 
dominant passion of your life, it can only 
express itself in doing personal service to Me 
by doing it to those who are my kin.’ What 
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a sacrificial ministry of help we shall exercise 
to the world if all the days and all the day 
we start out to please Jesus! 

Ill. It is an ambition that spreads ttself 
over our whole life. It arches the entire area 
of human activity. It will elevate. to a lofty 
plane of purity every occupation, whether it 
be recreation, business, politics, or religion. 
In sport it will make you play the game. It 
will make behaviour on the football and 
cricket field, or on the golf links, that of 
Christian gentlemen. Bad language, un- 
seemly suggestion, gambling speculations, and 
foul play, will be prohibited by the man who 
wants to have the Saviour’s smile. Business 
will be purified if a man desires the favour of 
his Lord. He will be conscious of His 
presence in the manufacture of his articles 
and in the totalling of his ledger, and not 
less conscious of it in his position, whether 
of employer or of employed, so that the 
justice which Christ approves shall always be 
done to one another in difficult and delicate 
situations. Public life will be purged from 
its merely party ends, and those measures of 
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legislation and methods of administration 
which help the redemption of the race for 
whom Christ died will have first place in 
thought and effort. A new spirit will breathe 
in Church life and organization if we are 
ambitious to be approved of Christ. Many of 
the frictions are the result of selfishness 
which has meant an obstinacy for our own 
way. In similar selfishness somebody else 
has desired his way, and a collision has been 
the result. If Christ had His way in His 
own Church, what a slaughter of unworthy 
prejudices in His followers there should be! 
IV. Itis an ambition that will deliver us 
from many unpleasant bondages. What con- 
fusion of mind and soreness of spirit result 
from a vain attempt to please other people! 
We do not try to please our neighbour for his 
good to edification, but for our own selfish 
satisfaction. Most frequently the result is 
that we neither please our neighbour nor 
bring peace to ourselves. We are torn by 
distracting opinions, and often mortified by 
bitter disappointments and repeated failures. 
How much better if you get the approval of 
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Jesus! What others may think or say will 
matter but little. In this connexion you will 
be able to say with St. Paul, ‘ With me it is a 
small matter whether I am judged of men’s 
judgement.’ To live with the smile of your 
Lord will be to put human praise or blame in 
its true perspective and proportion, for you 
will be hid in the ‘covert of His presence 
from the plottings of man and the strife of 
tongues.’ 

The ambition which governed the life of 
Paul is possible of realization by every 
Christian disciple. It is not a chimerical 
aspiration, but an attainable goal. Like 
Apelles you may have that most desirable 
encomium which is indicative of so much 
blessing: ‘Approved in Christ.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
OHRISTIANITY AND LABOUR 


Ir is always well to define our terms when 
there is any possibility of ambiguity or mis- 
understanding. By labour we generally mean 
those who by bodily exertion earn their 
livelihood. They are the representatives of 
physical toil—the men and women who are 
employed in manual work, and yet more 
definitely those who by skilled or unskilled 
labour are classed as weekly wage-earners. 
These are by no means the only workers in 
the community. There are the commercial 
classes, who originate and control and 
administer great trade enterprises, and upon 
whom their vocation makes most exhausting 
demands. There are the professional classes 
—nministers, doctors, lawyers, and the like— 
who from one standpoint might strictly come 
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into the category of non-producers if your 
only comparison is with factory workers and 
the like. But the work of brain as well as 
brawn is a necessary factor in our civilization. 
He who originates an idea and inspires “its 
execution works a good work as well as the 
artisan or mechanic who carries out his 
instructions. The man who writes a news- 
paper or a book has as much right to be 
catalogued as a worker as a compositor who 
sets up the type or a minder who looks after 
the machine. The man who goes in for 
scientific research and who enunciates scien- 
tific laws and principles is not more an idler 
than the man who installs a system of 
electric light or makes a motor-car. 

Nor is the weekly wage-earner the only 
man who knows anxiety. A procession of 
unemployed with collecting-boxes passed my 
study window while making my notes for this 
address. Possibly their anxiety is not so 
acute as that of the small tradesman who, in 
the midst of big monopolies which threaten 
to swallow him up alive, has a demand for 
rent and rates, neither of which he knows 
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how to meet, and to beg for which he is 
unable. Still let labour, if you will, stand 
for the weekly wage-earner, including the 
clerk who wields the pen, which Elihu Burritt 
called the knitting-needle of civilization. 

By Christianity I do not mean churchianity, 
but the teaching and principles of Jesus 
Christ and His apostles as contained in the 
New Testament Scriptures, because it is 
unfair to take either witting or unwitting 
misrepresentatives of Christian truth and 
regard these as the genuine thing. It is 
because of this very frequently that the 
Churches have misunderstood Labour as 
much as Labour has misunderstood and mis- 
represented the Churches. So let me talk 
frankly of the relation of Christianity to 
Labour. 

I. Christianity recognizes the dignity of labour. 
It condemns both by example and precept 
that abominable snobbishness which looks 
upon labour as of ‘no class’ and upon manual 
toil as degrading. Jesus Christ was not only 
the son of the carpenter, as Matthew tells us 
(chap. xii. 55), but as the older Gospel, 
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Mark, puts it (chap. vi. 3), He was a car- 
penter Himself. And amongst all the religious 
pictures in the world, all the innumerable 
portraits of our Lord that have been offered 
by great artists, there is none so practically 
important, in the opinion of some, as that 
picture of Holman Hunt in which he re- 
presented Jesus at the end of the day’s work, 
rising from the carpenter's bench and 
stretching Himself, and casting upon the wall 
of the shop the Shadow of the Cross.1. And 
because Jesus laboured He has sympathy 
with people of that sort, and the fact gives 
point to one of His most wonderful words, 
whose music has charmed the world: ‘Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour. The word 
which is thus translated is one which exactly 
corresponds to what we mean by the toiler. 
You might just as well, if you please, translate 
the text, ‘Come unto Me, all ye working men 
and women.’ 

Then not only the man Jesus laboured, 
but so did the greatest apostle. I love to 
think of Paul standing in Corinth at the door 

1 Dr. R. F. Horton. 
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of Aquila and Priscilla, who had been 
expelled from Rome and had resumed their 
trade in new surroundings. Paul told them 
that he too was a Jew and a tent-maker, and 
asked for work. Here he found both lodging 
and labour, and in the rough tent-cloth made 
from the long tenacious hair of the goats of 
his native country, Paul wrought. Paul was a 
Rabbi, but the absurd notion that there was 
degradation in handicraft, as one has said, 
never yet found a congenial soil in the Kast— 
almost to this day among the Turks a handi- 
craftsman has often risen to offices of state, 
and now and then to the very highest offices. 
We are on the mend in these matters, and 
even a generation ago a working engineer 
could hardly have expected to be a Cabinet 
Minister. The name of John Burns reminds 
you of that possibility now. Among the 
Jews it was a rule that every young man, 
whatever his rank or wealth, even if intended 
for one of the learned professions, should 
also be taught some handicraft. We need to 
get rid of the snobbery that regards a man 
who sits on a high stool in an office with 
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clean hands and a shabby-genteel coat as in 
any way superior to the begrimed mechanic, 
who may have equal or greater intelligence 
than the other. All honest labour is noble. 
Toil is only degrading as we make it so in. 
our thought or by our motive. It is the 
voluntary loafer who ought to be covered 
with contempt, and not the tired toiler. 
‘ Labour braces the energies of the mind and 
body and makes the after-rest sweet.’ One 
of the most miserable of men is he who 
neither has a daily task set him nor sets 
himself a daily task. There are passages in 
the New Testament by which labour is 
exalted into a very sacrament. 

Il. Christianity recognizes the rights of labour. 
Labour has its rights, though even Christian 
people have been slow in giving them 
recognition. Labour is a divine obligation : 
‘In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread.’ In the normal conditions of things 
God intends men to live by labour, and 
the corollary is that men should have 
opportunity to labour. If some men’s 
brows are dry, it is because some others 
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are too wet. ‘If any man will not work, 
neither shall he eat. But if he wants 
to eat, and is willing to work in order 
to obtain it, there is something wrong 
somewhere if society does not afford him 
opportunity. He who said, “Be fruitful and 
multiply, and replenish the earth,’ never 
meant men to be brought into the world to 
starve. There are both work and food 
sufficient for all. We must devise means for 
a different distribution. One of the most 
pressing problems of our time is unemploy- 
ment. It is a pitiable spectacle to see a man 
technically trained, with honest reputation 
and withal a reliable workman, trudging 
miles along city streets to obtain means of 
livelihood, and coming home to a fireless 
grate and hungry children to throw himself 
on his bed, sick in body and sick in mind. 
The solution is not to be found in temporary 
charity and relief funds, however worthily 
and generously contributed and administered; 
but we must seek for some better methods 
by which ‘to keep the spectres of Want and 
Ignorance at bay.’ 
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Christianity says that a man has a right to 
be properly paid for his work. That is the 
legitimate inference of its great command- 
ment, ‘That ye love one another.’ There are 
positive specific commands: ‘ Masters, give . 
unto your servants that which is just and 
equal.’ In reference to another matter Paul 
quotes the Mosaic command and gives it a 
New Testament authority: ‘Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn,’ 
and the same apostle in one of his pastoral 
epistles enshrines a principle of permanent 
application: ‘The husbandman that laboureth 
must be first partaker of the fruits,’ and the 
emphasis in the original is on the labour— 
the labowing husbandman. This has been 
far from the case, as we have witnessed by 
the recent sweating exhibition. The prices 
paid were a scandal to civilization and a 
hideous stain upon the Christian name. We 
must arouse the Christian conscience to 
realize what Hood wrote, but needs yet to be 
burnt in, ‘that flesh and blood are so cheap.’ 
The moral sense of the community needs to 
be aroused to its share in the blighting 
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infamy of underpaid and starved labour. 
When we look at the prices at which things 
are sold and express indignation, the reply 
is: ‘People will have them.’ We must so 
educate one another in regard for our fellows 
that such a rejoinder may be no longer 
possible, and by the establishment of ‘ Fair 
Wages’ boards, greed may be restrained and 
the honest-minded trader and purchaser both 
protected. 

The principles of Christianity demand that 
men should work in proper conditions. 
Nothing should be done contrary to love, and 
that means nothing should be permitted 
which would work injury to a_ brother. 
Intermission of labour is an ordinance of 
God. Men need time for rest, for recreation, 
for the development of qualities of mind and 
heart. ‘It is better to wear out than to rust 
out, yes; but it is better neither to rust out 
nor to wear out prematurely. The keen 
competition of modern times is wearing men 
out long before God intended life to end. 
Incessant toil and long hours of labour are 
making the enjoyment of domestic life, the 
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improvement of the mind, and the cultivation 
of the Godward aspect of life next to an 
impossibility. ‘I can’t afford to have a soul,’ 
said a man who worked long hours on both 
week-days and Sundays. God intended men . 
to have something more than labour and 
sleep. Life is rich in varied possibilities if 
men are only given proper facilities for their 
enjoyment. 

As far as possible men should be protected 
against the positively injurious physical 
effects of certain dangerous trades. I have 
seen men periodically flung on to a workhouse 
infirmary bed by poisoning caused in their 
employment. Greater precaution and a kind 
thoughtfulness should limit such afflictions 
as far as ever possible. 

Ill. Christianity teaches the duties of labour. 
Rights and duties should always be associated. 
Christianity never divorces them. If Labour 
says it has a right to receive a just and 
adequate remuneration, the community, or 
whoever represents it, has its right to receive 
a just and adequate piece of work. Itisa 
mistake to imagine that every master or every 
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foreman is a tyrant and every employé a saint. 
Talk to masters when they need rebuke in the 
name of Christ, but do not let us patronize 
the working man when we ought to give him 
a stern exhortation. There is much to be 
said on both sides. Sons of labour, put your 
best thought into your work. Don’t dissipate 
it in eager fever for the sporting edition, or 
waste the time for which you are paid in 
arranging what ‘tips’ you will take and what 
bets you will give. If you sell your labour 
for a certain price, don’t keep back part of it, 
Sometimes I have seen the spectacle of a 
group of men on a piece of work striving 
with great ingenuity to make it last out until 
the time to ‘knock off’ Is that an 
illustration of the golden rule, ‘ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
also unto them’? Put conscience into your 
work. If you work for a professing Christian 
and you are another, don’t think that calling 
him ‘brother’ absolves you from doing justly, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with your 
God. Christianity and humbug ought to 
have no connexion. My brothers, sanctify 
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your labour, clothe it with dignity. So live 
that none can despise your calling. Never 
treat it as a vulgar thing. Work so honour- 
ably and purely that the dust of the world 
upon you shall be as the dust of gold. Let ° 
this be your motto: 

‘Not with eye-service as men-pleasers, but 
unto the Lord.’ 


Sons of labour, dear to Jesus, 

To your homes and work again 
Go with brave hearts back to duty, 
Face the peril, bear the pain ; 
Be your dwellings ne’er so lowly, 

Yet remember by your bed 
That the Son of God most holy 
Had not where to lay His head. 


Sons of labour, live for Jesus, 
Be your work your worship too; 
In His name, and to His glory, 
Do whate’er you find to do, 
Till this night of sin and sorrow 
Be for ever overpast, 
And we see the golden morrow, 
Home with Jesus, home at last! 
Dean Hotz. 


CHAPTER X 
ON ‘MAKING THE BEST OF IT’ 


On one of the nights of densest fog, after 
having waited for something more than >~ 
hour on a little loop of line between London 
Bridge and Charing Cross, the passengers in 
the compartment were getting a little anxious, 
except one complacent American who said, 
with almost irritating calmness, ‘It might be 
worse; we must make the best of it.’ The 
tone in which the last sentence is spoken is 
usually one of stoical resignation. We must 
give in and do as well as we can, because we 
see no other way out of it. I would rather 
change the tone into that of the transatlantic 
brother to whom I have referred, and make 
it the language ef a brave heart that is 
determined to look at the silver lining rather 
than at the black cloud. 
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It is true things are not what we wish; 
they are not what they ought to be; but do 
not let us stay in the sulks. While we 
labour and look for an improvement, let us 
learn to get all the advantage possible out df 
our disadvantage. We will possess such a 
spirit of cheerfulness that it shall become 
what one has called ‘a heavenly alchemy that 
shall transmute the very dust to gold.’ It is 
in that spirit that I want to say a few words 
to you about making the best of life. 

I. Make the best of your circumstances. In 
many instances they are far from satisfactory; 
they might furnish plenty of food for grum- 
bling. There is a great tendency in human 
nature to magnify difficulties and to overlook 
advantages, to write our mercies on the sand 
and engrave our troubles on the rock. The 
ancient patriarch was not the only one who 
looked at life’s trials through magnifying- 
glasses when he wailed in his depression, ‘All 
these things are against me.’ When reckoned 
up the ‘all’ amounted to four at most. We 
need rather to remember the truth to which 


Shakespeare gives expression, ‘There is a soul 
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of good in things evil if men would observ- 
ingly distil it out.’ Try to extract a life-giving 
cordial from what might be in some respects 
a poisonous substance. Look out for com- 
pensations in your lot. The late Dr. Parker 
once preached a sermon on ‘The Compensa- 
tions of Life’ from the text, ‘Now Sheshan had 
no sons, but daughters,’ in which he shows 
that though on the one side there was a poor 
record the other side was a radiant and 
grateful witness. 

Some of you live in surroundings that are 
not congenial to your temperament. The 
people about you have a vulgarity of tastes 
that jars upon your sensitive nature. It may 
be little less than soul torture for you to 
mingle with them. But remember it may 
offer you a fine sphere for the study of human 
nature if you have only the saving grace of 
humour. Your contemplation of even the 
uncongenial may enrich your mental furniture 
as you had never expected. Or your trade is 
dirty. It begrimes your clothes and blacks 
your face; but it may be clean money you 
earn, while another man who is little better 
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than a walking advertisement for a tailor may 
be satirized as was the masher of whom it was 
suggested: ‘And half his little soul be dirt.’ 
‘Where no oxen are the crib is clean,’ says 
one of the proverbs. Things that give trouble 
often bring pleasure. A smokeless town 
brings more care than a smoky one. See the 
redeeming features in things. If you have 
not the money that another has, you may have 
a mental ability that he does not possess. 
Many a man has built a big house and bought 
pictures of great masters to deck his walls, 
but he has had no ‘harvest of a quiet eye’ 
while gazing upon his mural decorations. 
But when you walk the floor of the National 
Gallery you may have the power to revel in 
beauty of form, richness of colour, and perfect 
grouping of a master mind. A man may fill 
the shelves of his library with books, but may 
know nothing beyond the covers of them, 
while you may take the volume from the 
shelves of your Public Library and hold 
fellowship with some kindred mind in litera- 
ture who speaks to the secret of your heart. 
So with your ancestry. You may not be able 
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to trace your pedigree to those of blue blood, 
but they whose name you bear were of pure 
blood. Their possessions were small, but 
what they had they earned. They did not 
steal them in polite plunder from the com- 
monwealth. Perhaps you have not genius, 
but thank God that you have got what many 
men of genius never had—common sense. 

Or, to change the point of view, you may 
have been in the grip of misfortune. Adver- 
sity has hit you hard. The milk has been 
spilt and the pail is empty. Do not cry over 
it as if there were no possibility of recovery 
or reparation. Pluck up courage. Nothing 
so stamps the dignity of man as to see him 
when bereft of everything settling down to 
work again with a good courage, determined 
to retrieve his position. ‘If thou faint in the 
day of adversity, thy strength is small.’ 

In the North of England the other day I 
saw a man whose countenance was impressed 
with moral strength. It was not astonishing 
to hear that through misfortune in earlier 
years his family, including himself, had been 
brought to poverty. He set himself to repair 
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the ruined fortunes of the family, with the 
result that he succeeded so far as to pay 
every one of the old creditors in full and to 
re-establish himself and his name in the 
good-will and admiration of his fellows. 

Il. Make the best of your income. We 
shall perhaps ali agree that we all ought 
to have more than we have. Let us take 
that for granted. It is quite likely that some 
of us earn more than we receive, and perhaps 
some receive more than they earn. ‘These 
are debateable topics. After all, the most 
important thing is not the amount of the 
income we have, but the ability we bring to 
bear on its expenditure. It is often with folk 
as with cattle, some will live and flourish 
where others will starve. He is a happy man 
who is able to distinguish between wants and 
needs. We do not need many of the things 
that we want. It is possible to be a prey to 
expensive habits which minister no solid 
satisfaction but only foster bankruptcy. Have 
you ever thought how many of our tastes are 
artificial? We have need to think more 
about ‘the simple life’ of which we hear 
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none too much to-day. I once heard the 
editor of the Contemporary Review say that the 
money we spend thoughtlessly, over and 
above the things we need for life and 
moderate comfort, would furnish a sufficient 
fund to meet all the claims of the religious 
institutions of the land. There is much in 
methods of management. Some can feed a 
family on what another will throw away as 
waste. I am not thinking of Spartan rigidity, 
but of ordinary carefulness. While we need 
not credit all the common tales about the 
extravagance of the weekly wage-earners, 
there can be no doubt that the frugal mind 
that John Gilpin is supposed to have 
possessed would be a great endowment to 
many whose income is strictly limited. 
There are many who need to attend a school 
of political economy that especially deals with 
the wise expenditure of money. Carelessness 
is a fruitful source of impoverishment and 
discomfort. In its literal meaning the ancient 
prophet’s rebuke may be uttered to many 
to-day: ‘Wherefore do ye spend your money 
for that which is not bread, and your labour 
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for that which satisfieth not?’ A nourishing 
diet is not always the most expensive. 
Luxuries minister to dyspepsia rather than 
nurture. 

iI. Make the best of your residence. Perhaps 
many of us do not live where we desire. We 
have to live where we can. A dwelling on 
the Essex marshes may not be as exhilarating 
as on the Yorkshire wolds. Residence in 
London, with its myriads of people and its 
miles of streets, may not compare favourably 
with residence in some modern garden city. 
But even these places are not without their 
attractions. Under the direction of Sir 
Walter Besant we might find that even the 
flat lands to the east of the metropolis have 
their interest and their history. London 
with its overwhelming greatness may give 
points even in health to many a little country 
town where fever breeds. London is not the 
ugly place that some imagine it. How many 
of you have ever thought it possible to believe 
what the late Baldwin Brown said of it?— 
‘London is full of rich interest and of a high 
kind of beauty at every turn. You allow that 
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it ig the richest, largest, busiest city on earth, 
but you are wont to think of it from the 
picturesque point of view as one of the 
dullest and ugliest under the sun.- You are 
wrong. ‘To those who have the eye to see it 
there is beauty everywhere.’ He was right: 
because we live in it we do not appreciate it 
as we ought. 

When I first saw my last sphere of labour 
in the very heart of the metropolis, it was on 
a Sunday. The streets were deserted, the 
big square-fronted houses where once the 
city magnate lived were transformed either 
into offices or tenements. The narrow courts, 
many of them since swept away, were the 
playground of ill-kept children, and the first 
impression was that there was no attraction 
that one should desire such a_ locality. 
Before long one found every street was 
historic and almost every house. You were 
in the footsteps of Dr. Johnson and Boswell. 
It was the place where the literary men of 
that age—a great age in English literature— 
met and communed. In this narrow street 
over Tom Britton’s coal loft, Handel gave 
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his chamber concerts! Thackeray was 
learning something about snobs. On this 
seemingly uninteresting spot Adam Clarke 
wrote his commentary. Near here Bishop 
Burnet lived and wrote. Not far away the 
heart of John Wesley was ‘strangely warmed.’ 
Near here martyrs had been burned for their 
faith; and men of other days had devised 
great philanthropies as well as sought out 
many inventions. Make yourselves familiar 
with the history of the place in which you 
live, and it will have an attraction for you 
that at one time you had little thought. 
Make the best of your house. It is one of 
a row; its architecture is not classic. Its walls 
are neither sound-proof nor fire-proof. There 
is no opportunity for playing hide-and-seek in 
strange corners or subterranean passages, as 
in some big thirteenth-century house. But 
you can make it a home, the place of comfort 
and the paradise of domestic peace. Take 
pleasure in its adornments, let it bear witness 
to your refinement of taste and your religious 
devotion. Make it the spot to which the boy 
in Canada or the girl in the far-away situation 
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will turn with delight and affection. Let it 
be the place to which ‘the heart untravelled 
turns again.’ 

IV. Make the best of yourselves. Some of 
you do not. You take pleasure in showing 
the rough side of your nature. When any- 
body is about you are a little like the 
hedgehog. You clothe yourself in a most 
formidable armour. But we are told that 
though hedgehogs are prickly in exterior, 
there are good points about them. If properly 
cooked they are a tasty article of diet. The 
old saying is that ‘Manners makyth man,’ 
but it is just as true that the man makes his 
manners. Why should the world imagine 
you are a bear, when at heart you are some- 
thing very different? Some of you are capable 
of much better work than you are doing. It 
is often said of a man that he has any amount 
of ability but no application. If that is true 
of us we do not need rescuing from incom- 
petence but from laziness and inaptitude. 
We often speak in religious phrase of ‘our 
inheritance in God.’ There is another side 
of the shield, and that is ‘God’s inheritance 
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in us. He has marvellous resources of 
spiritual wealth and spiritual usefulness if we 
would only place ourselves in His hands. 
‘You are God’s tillage,’ says Paul. What 
fruitage the divine Husbandman can get out 
of us commonplace men if we will only give 
Him the liberty! We are His poems, says 
the same writer in another letter. But we 
have been something very different from this, 
and what we need is to give God a chance to 
make rhythm and beauty out of us. There is 
a capacity in most of us for a goodness of 
which we have never dreamed. ven the 
men who have sunk into the deepest degra- 
dation by the depth of their folly do but 
measure the possibility of the height of their 
success. He who falls lowest may rise 
highest. Grace, like sin, knows no limit, but 
where one abounded the other shall much 
more abound. Yield yourselves, therefore, as 
instruments of righteousness. 


CHAPTER Xi 
‘In His Name: Do the Right’ 


MOTTO ADDRESS FOR THE YEAR 1909 


Ir is a joy to greet you in the first meeting 
of a New Year. Since the establishment of 
our Brotherhood we have sought to give one 
another an annual Motto for thought and 
conduct, and we have attempted to fix it on 
our minds by making it the subject of an 
address. This year the motto chosen is easily 
remembered. It is a double three: two 
exhortations of three words each. They are 
much more easily spoken than expounded, for 
profound topics are often covered by simple 
speech. In this instance they are also more 
difficult of practice than exposition. Reverse 
the order and take the second part first. 
When we say to one another ‘ Do the right,’ 
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we recognize the great fact of personality. 
We are reminded of actions that have a moral 
quality, and it is only the action of persons 
that have a moral quality—that is to say 
actions of which we assert they are good 
or bad, right or wrong. It is only by an 
accommodation of language that we speak 
of the action of things, but we do not 
impute to them praise or blame. You 
summarize some of the events of the past 
week thus: ‘The snow brought us muddy 
roads, ‘The wind blew the house down,’ 
‘The frost killed the young plants.’ But 
whatever the consequences to you or society, 
you do not put any moral quality upon the 
so-called actions, as to whether the snow did 
right or the frost did wrong. But when you 
think and speak of your own doings and those 
of your fellows you put them in another 
category. They are the acts of a person— 
that is, one who is a self-conscious, self- 
determining agent. A person is one who is 
capable of reason, of will, and of desires. So 
when we say ‘Do the right’ we understand 
that the one so addressed has something in 
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his make—indeed it is his very self—that 
raises him at once above the things around 
him and the beasts that perish. - He is on a 
higher plane of life, by which he is differ- 
entiated from the things that surround him. 

But these words suggest something else of 
the greatest importance, viz. that man has 
the power of choice—tkat he determines the 
character of his own conduct. He has what 
Shakespeare calls 


A free determination 
Twixt right and wrong. 


He is the arbiter of his own destiny. 
There are those who are teaching differently 
to-day. Not that itis a new form of teaching 
by any means. It is merely the old revived. 
Blatchford’s excuse for ‘the bottom dog’—his 
plea that men ought not to be blamed—is at 
least as. old as Omar Khayyam, the Persian 
singer of the eleventh century. Listen to 
him and see if some modern voices are not 
like his echo: 


We are no more than a moying row 

Of magic shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the sun-illumined lantern, held 

In midnight by the Master of the Show. 
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But helpless pieces of the game He plays 

Upon His chequer-board of nights and days, 
Hither and thither moves and checks and slays, 

And one by one back in the closet lays. 


O Thou who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the road I was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not with predestined evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my fall to sin. 

It means what you have heard, what some 
of you may have whined out in cowardice, ‘I 
can’t help it—I’m not responsible, I was 
driven to it.’s «Qur.exhortation.is.in-opposition 
to the belief of Hyper-Calvinists on the one 
hand and of modern materialists’ on the 
other—for these two parties, who are at the 
poles in their belief in many things, are at 
one in this, that they make man a mere pawn 
upon the chessboard, moved by some unseen 
force in whose grip he is powerless. We 
arrive at the same goal, whether we talk 
about the absolute decrees of God in pre- 
destination or whether we teach that every 
decision and every act of man is the 
mechanical result of certain physical con- 
ditions of hig brain or nerves or digestive 

_organgOf course, we are not so stupid as 
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to imagine that a man’s will is not influenced 
by his heredity or his environment. We are 
as alive to that as anybody; but we refuse to 
believe that man is merely a theatre, and his 
motives and impulses agents. We hold that 
man has power by his reason and conscience 
to examine, compare, estimate, and give the 
casting vote and verdict in favour of a certain 
course of conduct. He is not driven 
hopelessly and aimlessly along it by some 
force which he cannot control. Reason 
ought to preside over impulse and passion. 
No man need be a slave to circumstance, 
appetite, or heredity. Behind all these 
influences there is the man himself, who may 
reign as king in the province of his own a 
conduct. 
If there be no freedom of the will there 
can be no morality, neither can there be any 
possibility of social or other reform. Mr. 
Chesterton in his recent book makes a 
perfectly fair point when he shows that Mr. 
Blatchford’s anti-Christian determinism really 
furnishes a most perfect excuse to all the 
tyrants, from Nero to King Leopold. For 
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remember, if there is no such thing as wilful 
sin, neither can there be any such thing as a 
willed and purposed progress towards better 
conditions, nor any escape from ‘the fatal 
web of necessity.’ 

There is another witness to our freedom. 
If we are not free agents, why do we blame 
ourselves for ‘our manner of life in time 
past,’ as we often do? There are many 
among these more than two thousand men 
who have had the unenviable possession of a 
spirit of remorse. Memory opens its book 
and turns over its leaves this afternoon and 
shows the handwriting against you. ‘ Remorse 
has stared us in the face, overshadowing our 
hearts with sadness, and driving its countless 
victims into madness, suicide, despair and 
awful forebodings of the after world.’ Man 
would have exorcised it if he could; but he 
cannot ; and remorse is only another and a 
darker name for man’s conviction of his own 
free will. 

Your motto points out something else. 
There is a supreme standard of conduct which 
is phrased ‘doing the right.’ The next thing 
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is to ascertain what is the standard of such 
right conduct and where it is to be found. 
The answer is that it is the will of God in 
opposition to the self-will. That will is 
made known ‘in conscience, in the ethical 
framework of society into which we are born, 
in the special revelation of the Word of God, 
and particularly in the teaching of Jesus 
Christ.’ The will of God is summed up in 
that one sentence which comprehends the 
whole duty of man: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy soul and mind and 
heart and strength, and thy neighbour as 
thyself.’ While there are certain prominent 
positive commands that we must not trans- 
gress, and certain positive precepts that we 
must obey, there is a wide area of conduct 
where no such definite rules obtain. ‘Doing 
the right’ in those instances will be obedience 
to the law of love as interpreted by an 
enlightened Christian conscience. ‘To him 
that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, it 
is sin.’ You scarcely need a reminder that 
there are other standards of conduct that 
seek to deflect us from the right and make us 
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‘miss the mark.’ Let us instance two or 
three. Some are led by natural inclination 
and desire. They are governed by natural 
impulse. This is the brute standard. It 
gives rein to appetite. Its only limit is lack 
of capacity or opportunity. To follow such a 
line of life is to induce personal degradation 
and ruin; to cast the nobility of manhood to 
be trampled under foot by the imperious 
fleshly lusts, and to bring society into chaos. 
Unregenerate desire is a capricious and 
perilous guide. It leads a man to eat the 
apples of Sodom, though afterwards it fills 
his mouth with gravel. 

The conduct of others is regulated by the 
standard of profit. The test they apply to 
everything is ‘Will it pay?’ Whether it 
squares with the Christ law or not does not 
matter. Whether it leads them to break 
every law written upon the two tables of stone 
does not concern them. Is the enterprise likely 
to add to material advantage? So life becomes 
governed by dividend and engineered by stock- 
jobbers. It means Cash is king, not Conscience. 
The right is often sacrificed to the expedient. 
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Others make fashion the canon of conduct. 
The fluctuating maxims of the world and 
worldly people are the bible to be studied and 
the precepts to be obeyed. It is doing as 
other people do. It is the proper thing, 
‘don’t yer know.’ If it is’ ‘right form’ it 
doesn’t matter about bad morals. Fashion 
is an exacting goddess, and has led many who 
have worshipped at her shrine to bankruptcy 
and beggary. She plays tricks with the 
moral sense and the moral order. Her 
foundations of life are foundations of sand, 
and he that buildeth on her customs shall be 
confounded. 

To these or other lower rules of action 
you may be tempted to give allegiance. 
At such moments give heed to our mutual 
exhortation of to-day: ‘Do the right.’ 

Do not let us be mistaken, however. Doing 
the right will not always be popular or profit- 
able. ‘There may be occasions when you 
will have to glory in being one of a minority. 
‘The many are not always right,’ but as I 
once heard Dr. Parker say in his own 
inimitable style, ‘Quality is majority.’ In the 
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consciousness of God’s smile you may stand 
like an Athanasius against the world. ‘Doing 
the right’ may for the time diminish your 
gain or earnings, but in the long run it will 
win you the respect of all those whose respect 
is worth having, and will give you a peace 
which will dower your heart in choicest 
benediction—for ‘great peace have they which 
love Thy law, and nothing shall offend them.’ 
There remains one important consideration. 
Presuming I know the right, there is also a 
consciousness of the weakness of the executive 
power to do it. From men who are over- 
whelmed with the sorrow of failure one 
seems to catch the echo of another foiled 
spiritual wrestler: ‘The things I would, 
those I do not.’ I have ‘a weak, timid, 
nerveless will,’ with the result, as one has 
described it, of ‘a perpetual compromise, a 
tampering with principle, an unholy yielding 
to the seductions of the devil.’ The first 
part of our motto meets the need. It points 
to the source of an invincible strength. ‘In 
His Name.’ What do we mean by ‘In His 
Name’? It has been said by ‘the name’ we 
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imply qualities, characteristics either bodily 
or spiritual, which were either discerned in or 
desired for a person. ‘In His Name’ means 
‘In Christ’s name,’ for of no less a personality 
in such a connexion dare we think or speak. 
‘The name’ as applied to Jesus means the 
whole Christ as we may know Him from the 
Book, in the dignity of Messiahship, in the 
mystery of His Divinity, in the sweetness of 
His, life, in the depth of His words, in the 
gentleness of His heart, in the power of His 
sacrifice, in the might of His resurrection, in 
the glory of His ascension, in the energy of 
His present life and reigning work for us at 
the right hand of God. So we may para- 
phrase our text to mean: By all the power 
of Christ we can do the right. He is the 
refuge for the weak souls. 

How does He help us in doing the right ? 
By bringing us into sympathy with the right. 
We need a great reversal of tastes. Our 
inclinations to evil must be turned into 
inclinations to good. Instead of meekly sub- 
mitting to the temptations we shall need to 

Dr. Maclaren. 
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get the force that John Bunyan describes as 
‘Captain Resistance.’ For all this we need 
what we mean when we speak of conversion. 
That must be the first essential in doing the 
right. You want the shackles of the 
imprisoned will broken. Get down at the 
feet of Christ and ask Him by His grace to 
destroy the unholy bias towards evil and to 
create health and rectitude. That is the first 
necessity. 

Next, Christ will help by His companion- 
ship. There is so much in comradeship. 
When Mrs. Browning asked Kingsley the 
secret of one aspect of his life, he said, ‘I 
had a friend.’ Many of us are the victims of 
loneliness. We go right if we have any one 
near to restrain and encourage. We should 
never dream of doing some things we have 
done if wife or mother or friend were near 
us. But if we can realize the nearness of 
Christ, ‘the Lord is at hand,’ here, close by, 
in His living presence and power, there will 
come to us a new force, and 


Weakness shall be power 
When leaning hard on Him. 
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Objection has been taken to the title ‘ The 
Comrade Christ.’ Of course, we know He is 
more than that; but He is the companion on 
life’s journey. ‘Lo, I am with you all the 
days.’ Grasp His nearness. It will help 
you to resist the wrong and persevere in the 
right. 

He will help us by the impelling power of 
His love. Love is greater than law. Let 
me be bound to Jesus by the bonds of undying 
affection, and the result will be that ‘for the 
sake of the Name’ I shall resist the blandish- 
ments and allurements of a tempting trinity 
—the world, the flesh, and the devil—and 
shall find, as many another man of like 
passions has done: ‘I can do all in Him who 
strengtheneth me.’ 


Courage, brother, do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night, 
There’s a star to guide the humble: 
Trust in God and do the right. 


Though the road be dark and dreary 
And its ending out of sight, 

Foot it bravely, strong or weary, 
Trust in God and do the right. 
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Perish policy and cunning, 
Perish all that fears the light: 
Whether losing, whether winning, 
Trust in God and do the right. 


Some will hate thee, some will love thee: 
Some will flatter, some will slight ; 

Cease from man, and look above thee: 
Trust in God and do the right. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE GODWARD ASPECT OF LIFE 


At a recent Brotherhood Conference the 
question was discussed, Which is the more 
important, our social or our spiritual work ? 
The fact that such a topic could be included 
in a programme at all is in itself suggestive. 
Is it an indication of a changed aspect of 
thought and an alteration of aim, not to say a 
lowering of standard? or does it mean that 
there is an apprehension of the possibility of 
putting second things first? Do you detect 
a possible reversal of the divine order, ‘Seek 
first the kingdom of God’? If by the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God is meant, as 
elsewhere we interpret it, the establishment 
of Christ’s authority in righteousness over 
every realm of life and conduct; if by the 
kingdom we mean not the environment of 
humanity alone but the enthronement of 
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spiritual forces in the citadel of Mansoul, 
there need be no discussion. The weapons 
of our warfare must be spiritual, and the 
social must be born of the spiritual. A new 
social order must mean the departure of the 
old, discredited order dominated by avarice, 
greed, and selfishness. These have been the 
ruling passions of men and have made 
those conditions which most Christian teach- 
ing is unanimous in condemning. 

An ideal society will be the creation of 
ideal men. The economist who advocates 
the abolition of competition, and the substitu- 
tion of collectivism for individualism, admits 
that in order to work out the social salvation 
he contemplates, it is necessary to have men 
who are free from the base passions that have 
hitherto operated so unfavourably. The 
reign of righteousness in social order means 
that you must have changed character. 
Hence the importance and superiority of the 
spiritual over the social. The social may 
lead up to the spiritual in one sense, and in 
another it must be the outcome of it. More- 
over, it must not be forgotten that we need 
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the dynamic of the new social order for which 
we are looking. There must be an adequate 
driving power. This will be found in the 
unselfish, incorruptible love of Christ. No 
other force will be sufficient to cast out 
selfishness, and to make each’ man look ‘not 
upon his own things but upon the things of 
others. We must have the constraint of 
the Cross. 

It is most important that we should keep 
our eyes open to the trend of all modern 
movements, however excellent and progressive 
they be, and watch for the perils that will be 
sure to accompany all such advance. It is 
characteristic of human nature to go to 
extremes. One must admit that extremists, 
dreamers, and idealists, have quickened the 
pace of the world’s progress; but we need to 
have a well-balanced judgement that we may 
detect weaknesses and exercise power to 
correct them. It seems to me that a grave 
peril at this moment confronts us. Let me 
indicate it. There was a time, say fifty years 
ago, or less, when the Church was very 
properly criticized for lack of interest in 
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social service. Its thoughts were turned 
towards that which was purely spiritual, and 
it grievously forgot its social and civic 
responsibilities. The denunciation of God 
by the mouth of Isaiah to those who made 
fastings and ceremonies their great thought, 
to the neglect of feeding the hungry and to 
the forgetfulness of social obligation, might 
have been hurled against many of the 
Christian professors of that period. They 
were seeking a heaven for themselves while 
leaving this world a hell for others. Much of 
that is now changed, and if one detects 
rightly the spirit of the age there is a possi- 
bility of the pendulum swinging to the other 
extreme. In our activity we are neglecting 
the spiritual, and that will mean the loss of 
democratic enthusiasm. So, while not with- 
drawing yourselves one whit from social service, 
I want to plead for a few moments for the 
cultivation of the Godward aspect of your life. 
The motto of many Brotherhoods is ‘ For 
God and humanity.’ If enthusiasm for God 
departs, enthusiasm for humanity, except as 
the after-glow of the enthusiasm for God, will 
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follow in its train. There is a significant 
interpolation in the life of Daniel, a casual 
bracketed sentence that is a revelation of the 
life of that statesman busy with the affairs of 
the nation. It is most suggestive that he 
kept his windows open in his chamber toward 
Jerusalem, which is only another way of 
saying that he cultivated the Godward aspect 
of his life. That, for many of us, is at this 
moment the supreme necessity. 

There are certain occupations and exercises 
that need to be recovered from the decay in 
which they have seemed to be sinking. In 
the front. place I would put the much-neglected 
ordinance of private prayer. Prayer is the 
divinely-appointed method of communion. ‘I 
will commune with thee from above the 
mercy-seat.' The quiet hour with God, or as 
much of it as we can retrieve from the 
trampling feet of earthliness, is a necessity if 
we are to ‘deeply take and firmly keep the 
secret of God.’ Mr. John Brierley has a 
chapter in one of his books on ‘Growing 
Souls.’ Soul growth is an impossibility if we 
do not live in an atmosphere of prayer. We 
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need to cultivate the friendship of God. The 
maintenance of set times of fellowship with 
the Unseen will send their influence into the 
work-a-day hours and help us in busiest 
moments to lift our souls to the source of 
light and to gain new inspiration. Business 
men do not realize how much nerve force 
would be saved and brain anxiety avoided by 
partnership with God in prayer. Such an 
exercise would give us a new bearing and 
aspect in the society of our fellows. Whata 
significant record is that in the story of the 
Transfiguration where it says, ‘ While He 
prayed, the fashion of His countenance was 
changed.’ The countenance of many would 
have a new impress if only there were more 
‘ practice of the presence of God’ in prayer. 
The calm of God would fill the soul and take 
the wistfulness out of our eyes and the 
wrinkles from our brow. Prayer would give 
us in life’s emergencies precision of judgement 
and aptness of reply, if, like Nehemiah, the 
king’s cup-bearer, when startling questions 
arrested us we could say, ‘So I prayed the God 
of heaven.’ Swifter than wireless telegraphy 
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would come the answer for the situation into 
which we were surprised. 

Akin to prayer ts meditation. That is an 
open window not only into our own soul’s 
condition, but towards Him who is the light 
of life. It is true that by its exercise we 
come to a closer appreciation of our own 
special needs, but it is equally true that 
pondering things in our heart we may come 
to an acuter sense of spiritual realities. 
Meditation in our times is almost a lost art 
of the spiritual life. What portion of the 
hours do we rescue from worldly engage- 
ments to devote to this soul-strengthening 
occupation? ‘If there be any virtue, if there 
be any praise, think on these things,’ says 
Paul. Whatever religious thinking many do 
to-day is done by proxy. Their life, as 
Professor Drummond pointed out years ago, 
is parasitical. In a recent book Professor 
Peake tells a story of a minister who ad- 
dressed his congregation after this fashion: 
‘Thought has done much injury. Do not 
put me down as a thinker.’ The one who 
heard him said there was not much fear of 
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doing that. But there are many who are not 
amongst the thoughtful and contemplative. 
It is because of that we are so impoverished 
in our spiritual conceptions and imaginations. 
We must give our soul time to absorb the’ 
secret of God. I have read that in some of 
the great galleries of the world, as for 
example at Dresden, men sit for hours before 
a great picture that they may come nearer to 
the mind of the great master. Lovers of Art 
cannot enjoy to the full any great picture 
until they have made it their own by 
prolonged communion with its matchless 
forms. One of the admirers of Raphael’s 
great picture said, ‘I could spend an hour 
every day for years upon that assemblage of 
human and angelic and divine ideals, and on 
the last day of the year discover some new 
beauty and a new joy. If that be so with 
Art, it ig not less so with the possession of 
the thoughts of God and the knowledge of 
the mind of Christ. We cannot hope to 
spring into the enjoyment of these things in 
the twinkling of an eye. We want time to 


gaze into the heavenly truth. You remember 
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how Paul puts it: ‘We all, beholding as in a 
mirror the glory of the Lord, are transformed 
into the same image from glory to glory, even 
as from the Lord the Spirit.’ 

One can understand that the immediate 
objection which arises in many minds is that 
in this hurried twentieth-century life we have 
none of the circumstances which further the 
life of contemplation. And that is true. But 
is there no remedy? Is there not a possi- 
bility of cultivating a detachment of spirit, 
a practical aloofness from things about 
us, so as to turn our thoughts upon those 
things which nourish ‘the life that is life 
indeed’? Let me make a practical suggestion 
which may seem almost child-like in its 
form. 

Many of my hearers spend at least nearly 
an hour in the train every day, sometimes in 
company with those whom they know, and at 
other times in strange society. How is the 
time spent? In reading the latest news from 
the world’s press? Against that as a matter 
of practical interest and importance one dare 
not utter a word. But would it not be 
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possible to spend that time in pondering 
things of chief concern and soul importance ? 
I am not speaking without knowledge of 
its possibility. You might not become so 
wrapped in contemplation as a French mystic 
who once in a railway train broke forth, to the 
astonishment of the company, ‘My God, how 
beautiful Thou art!’ But still, there may be 
a hallowing of thought and of influence in the 
upward, earnest gaze of soul. 

Do not let us under-estimate the effect of 
public worship upon the Godward aspect of 
our life. These are days of declension in 
many places in relation to attendance upon 
what are sometimes contemptuously spoken of 
as the ‘ordinary means of grace.’ However, 
I am strongly of opinion that social worship 
is, as Dr. Clifford has phrased it, ‘an eternal 
necessity. I have yet tosee in what way our 
Sunday afternoon meetings, with their enthu- 
siasm, their numbers, their magnificent social 
ideals, their charm of brotherliness and 
brightness, have taken the place of those 
sessions of church worship in which it is 
peculiarly the aim and exercise to nourish the 
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spiritual life. I am convinced that while our 
Sunday afternoon meetings may serve to 
arouse the man in the street and bring him 
under Christian influences, while they may 
prove a magnificent sphere in which to urge 
upon him by pertinent speech the duty of the 
Christian as citizen and as neighbour, it will 
be a sad day for Christianity in this land if 
the Sunday afternoon meeting is allowed to 
supplant or supersede the larger opportunities 
for waiting upon God, for the exposition of the 
word, and for mutual prayer and song, which 
ought to be furnished by the morning and 
evening exercises of the house of God. Not 
only for his own sake ought a member of a 
Brotherhood to attend these whenever possi- 
ble, but for the sake of his children, whose 
upbringing in habits of public devotion will 
be of lasting benefit. There are deep soul- 
needs that are not sounded by many of the 
addresses and form of meeting that is current 
among us; and so at the risk of being an 
unpopular speaker let me urge upon you that 
you should do your utmost not to forsake the 
assembling of yourselves together as the 
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manner of some is, in the whole of the full 
ordinances of the sanctuary of God. 

In Belgium a movement has been started 
for retreats among the working classes. They 
spend three days in either a college or similar 
large house in spiritual exercises. The experi- 
ment has proved most successful, and I am 
persuaded it is a step in the right direction. 

Oh! what some of us need for the hallowing 
of our soul is for the avenues of our being 
Godward to be opened. In a cottage I knew, 
which had a northern aspect, a woman wag 
threatened with consumption. ‘The skilled 
medical officer, up-to-date in his treatment, 
said that one of the things necessary towards 
recovery was that a window should be knocked 
into the room on the south side where the 
warm sun could reach the patient. There are 
too many of us whose outlook is only towards 
the world, with its chilling blasts of misunder- 
standing and persecution, but who need to 
make way by an altered attitude for the 
coming of the Sun of Righteousness with 
healing in His wings. ‘First things first’ 
must be the order. Speech with God, medi- 
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tation upon the things of God, will help to 
bring us into the company of those of whom 
Keble sings: 


There are in this loud stunning tide 

Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 

Of the everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart, 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 


CHAPTER XIII 
BETTING AND GAMBLING 


Dr. Daz once said from his pulpit in 
Birmingham that more men were being 
ruined in that city by business than by drink. 
It was a startling statement of a man who 
was a cautious observer, and it served to bring 
into prominence the forgotten proportions of 
the sins that slay men. The alcoholic evil is 
bad. There are no redeeming features to 
contemplate in it, and our war against it must 
be direct, uncompromising, and persistent. 
But let temperance reformers remember it is 
only one of a brood of vipers that are insert- 
ing their deadly poison into the human race. 
Other vices are preying upon the manhood 
of England and working mortal havoc. 
Prominent among the most harmful is the 
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betting and gambling evil. Of that let me 
speak to you. 

Wherever civilization has made progress, 
gambling in some form or other has prevailed. 
Tacitus says the ancient Germans would 
stake their property and even their life on 
the throw of the dice-box. The typical 
Asiatic will risk child or wife on the turn of 
a die or the fighting of a game-cock. Laws 
have been levelled against gambling in 
Republican and Imperial Rome as in modern 
England and France. It is a practice which 
has broken up patrician houses and made the 
hard lot of the labourer more intolerable. In 
our own time and land it has honeycombed 
every rank of society. It is not content with 
the saloon and the racecourse. It is blight- 
ing English sport with its pestilential breath. 
The football matches are now haunted by 
men who unblushingly put into the hands of 
the young and others their invitations to do 
business 1n betting on this or that team for 
the cup-tie. The manhood of England needs 
awakening to one of the most insidious and 
far-reaching evils that ever afflicted its kind. 
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What is gambling? Gambling is the 
staking or winning of property upon mere 
hazard. It is neither begging nor stealing, 
but it resembles both. It consists in getting 
money from another for which no honest 
equivalent has been rendered. In all honest 
business you give an equivalent for so much 
received. Betting is gambling. Dealing in 
fancy stocks is often sheer gambling with its 
worst evils. The profits so earned are no 
better than the profits of dice, cards, or 
hazard. Bishop Westcott defined gambling 
as ‘the habitual seeking of personal gain 
through another’s loss, though with his 
consent, without making any adequate return 
for what was received or adding anything to 
the sum of the commonwealth.’ Gambling 
is unproductive, because you have the mere 
circulation of money, which in itself is a 
questionable benefit. In gambling trans- 
actions it often passes from the pocket of the 
fool to the knave with a contingent reversion 
to the publican. The winner of the bet has 
rendered no more service to the individual 
than to the community. One has pointed out 
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that is the reason of the sense of shame in 
the novice who receives money for which he 
has given no service. 

It may be well to ask in what gambling 
originates, because if we are to deal with it 
effectually it may be necessary to dry up the 
springs. I would put among the causes the 
possession of a thoughtless, unemployed 
mind. The thing that is called Society and 
which we spell with a capital ‘S’ often goes 
in for gaming in some form for the want of 
something better to do. The same is perhaps 
true of men who at an early period of their 
life quarrelled with work and have never 
healed the breach. Playing at cards or 
associating with horse-racing may fill up the 
vacuity of mind which otherwise they would 
experience. Gambling is the perversion of a 
lawful instinct. The desire for success is 
right, but it must be by honest means. The 
proper condition of human activity is that of 
effort resulting in the legitimate satisfaction 
of success. In considering English life 
to-day there are two classes that are separated 
from such success. There are the moneyed 
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people, who have no need to work for the 
means of life. Hence ‘a flutter on the turf’ 
or ‘gambling in stocks and shares’ supplies 
fresh excitement for their dreary hours. 
Then there are large numbers of people who 
are doomed to work without much hope of 
legitimate reward. They do their exacting 
‘mill-horse round. They rise early and 
work late. Their overcrowded conditions of 
domestic life offer no attraction of home. 
_ Their pay is often a pittance. They crave 
for some excitement to break the monotony 
of their existence; and some in drink and 
others in gambling get temporary relief from 
their exhaustion of soul. 

Another factor in the passion of gambling 
is the love of money. Men do not stake on a 
racehorse cowries or counters. They need 
real risk of money to season and garnish the 
dish of amusement. It is sometimes urged 
that betting on race-courses is in furtherance 
of the breed of horses. ‘There never was a 
more baseless plea. The connexion is so 
remote that it is difficult to see it at all. Is 
is not a fact that if betting were abolished, 
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with its risks of gain, nearly all the imagined 
interest in a good breed of horses would have 
gone? What do the half-dozen men on a 
factory doorstep in the dinner-hour eagerly 
scanning ‘All the winners’ care about 
improving the breed of horsés? They would 
not care if ‘ Victory’ were a cart-horse or a 
blood if he were their winning horse. They 
are ‘on the make.’ It is merely the position 
of the horse that attracts them; of the 
animal itself they know nothing and care less. 

But now let us ask as to the specific evil 
of gambling. And (I.) gambling is not and 
cannot be equal and fair. If it be a vice there 
is no comfort to be got from the idea that at 
least it is fair for all, and that no one gets 
undue advantage. No mistake is greater. It 
has been said that the gaming-house is 
sustained and flourishes by means of chances 
renewed in its favour and against the player, 
and in the long run these chances are as sure 
to prevail as the planets are sure to pursue 
one calculated path. The late Lord Brampton 
in his reminiscences tells how he ceased to 
play cards. He tells of an experience in 
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which first he had won and then on a second 
visit lost, until in the end he returned from a 
booth at Ascot ‘bankrupt, with nothing in my 
pocket but twopence and a return ticket from 
Paddington.’ Let me quote his own words., 
‘ Hopeless and helpless, I had learnt a lesson 
—a lesson you can only learn in the school of 
experience. I little thought then that the 
only certain winner at the gaming-table is 
the table itself, and made up my mind... 
that I would never touch a card again—and 
I never did.’ 

The bets upon races are supposed to be 
free from this. But they are not. The same 
learned Judge to whom reference has just 
been made tells an interesting story of his 
early visits to Tattersall’s. He says there 
used to be in the centre of the yard or court 
at Tattersall’s a significant representation of 
an old fox. He thought it might fittingly 
have been set up as a warning, for it read him 
a solemn lesson: ‘Take care, Harry, be on 
your guard. ‘There are many prowlers 
everywhere. He also says that a frequent 
attendant gave this advice to Mr. Hawkins 
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(as he was then). ‘Let me advise you not to 
speculate amongst us, for if you do we shall 
beat you’; and then, he says, it cost him five 
pounds to learn that, for he would have his 
bet and he lost. He moralizes thus: ‘Put 
not your trust in tipsters? they no more 
knew that Hermit had a chance for the 
Derby than they could foretell the snowstorm 
that was coming to enable him to win it. A 
man often bets against purchased information, 
against bribes and roguery of every kind. 
There may be fair races, but there are 
certainly many unfair. T'ruth once said that 
whether. one agrees or not with Lord 
Beaconsfield’s uncompromising condemnation 
of the Turf as a vast engine of national 
demoralization, it is impossible to deny that 
the racing world provides an exceptionally 
fertile field for the practice of fraud, and 
trickery that is akin to fraud. It instanced 
the case of tipsters, and said that nine-tenths 
of these gentry live by lying. If they did 
not tell lies they could not sell their tips. 
Lord Durham, speaking in the same year, 
said that the Alpha and Omega of the 
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tipster’s trade was misrepresentation. It 
was to their interests to say that all trainers 
were disloyal to their owners and that jockeys 
pulled their horses. A friend of his, out of 
curiosity subscribed to one of the most 
notorious of these tipsters, but had to 
complain of the unsatisfactory result. The 
man replied with a long rigmarole that the 
horses had been fancied and backed by their 
owners, but that they raced most peculiarly, 
and added, ‘But what could they do when 
the jockeys who rode them would not let 
them show their true form!’ His lordship 
denounced the whole system; and yet it is on 
the information of these ‘lying prophets’ 
that the British working man stakes and 
loses his hard-earned wages. 

II. Betting and gambling unfit for the duties 
of life. The man who bets frequently thereby 
robs himself of the power to work. Concen- 
tration is necessary to the proper discharge 
of business and other obligations. A man 
must put his mind into the thing he is at- 
tempting if he is to do it well. Think of the 
distraction and dissipation of thought and 
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attention on the part of the men who have so 
much ‘on,’ and are wondering what the early 
edition of the evening paper will announce 
about the position of the horse they have 
backed. Think of the subsequent chagrin 
with which the man is disttirbed when he is 
conscious of irritating losses. Before the 
Lords’ Commission evidence was given by 
men of public repute that gambling deterior- 
ates a man morally, undermines his industry, 
and makes him sooner or later listless and 
careless. Mr. Robert Knight, for twenty 
years the secretary of a Trades Union num- 
bering 560,000 members, said: ‘Employers 
found that intelligent concentrated effort 
cannot be got from minds absorbed in betting. 
He would neither employ nor trust men who 
indulged in it.’ And now that betting is 
blighting football, one can understand the 
advertisement recently issued in a Northern 
journal for a clerk, ‘one not interested 
in football preferred.’ The fact is, when 
betting trespasses upon legitimate sport, it 
becomes a disintegration rather than a 
recreation. 
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II. Financial embarrassment and subsequent 
dishonesty often follow betting and gambling. 
Mr. Bros, who presided for many years as 
one of our Metropolitan stipendiary magis- 
trates, gave it as the result of his observation 
that betting is generally the downfall of 
clerks and servants who are charged with 
embezzlement, while the Birmingham Official 
Receiver said: ‘ Half of the bankruptcies which 
come before me are due to gambling.’ Men 
often lose in bets instead of winning, and 
then they are impelled, as the Common 
Serjeant of London said, ‘to reimburse them- 
selves by dishonesty.’ 

IV. Betting and gambling are destructive 
of right relations in Society and of domestic 
happiness. There are many clubs that are not 
only drinking shebeens, but gambling-hells. 
Near one of these places I once resided, and 
saw nearly seventy men taken, on a great 
race day, to the police-court after a raid. 
Into these pestilential places men go some- 
times for days and nights together, and when 
they are ‘rooked’ and debauched they are 


turned on the streets, and dare not in their 
11 
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moral impotence and fearful remorse face 
their families. There is no more urgent 
need for legislation than in reference to these 
private hells, into which neither wife nor 
police can penetrate as to the public-house. 

We have to meet with+poverty in some 
homes which is the direct result of the havoe 
wrought by losses on betting. A mother 
came to me one day and said her boy, upon 
whose wages the home was dependent, had 
betted and lost the whole of his week’s 
earnings before the day they were due, so 
that the food supplies for the next week were 
jeopardized. Not long ago I remember the 
case of a man earning good wages who was 
charged with a theft. It transpired in 
evidence that this ‘ houseband’ had given his 
wife about two shillings a week to keep the 
home together, and the rest had gone largely 
into the hands of one who, in that same 
court on the same day, had been fined £10 
and costs for encouraging street betting. 
One does not dispute that there are economic 
causes of poverty, but gambling is also a 
contributory source. 
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V. The greatest indictment against this 
evil is that 2 leads to moral deterioration. It 
tramples under its feet truth, honour, and 
integrity. It robs of natural affection. So 
absorbing does the passion become that it has 
been said, ‘The finished gambler will throw 
the dice on the lid of his mother’s coffin.’ 
It keeps men from Christ. Within a few 
days of writing these words I have spoken to 
a@ man whose conscience has been touched, 
but it will mean a great struggle to break 
away from the devouring craze for betting, 
which has becomethedominantforce of his life. 

What meaner vice 

Crawls here than that which no affections urge 

And no delights refine, which from the soul 

Steals mounting impulses which might inspire 

Its noblest ventures, for the arid quest 

Of wealth mid ruin, changes enterprise 

To squalid greediness, makes heaven-born hope 

A shivering fever, and in vile collapse 

Leaves the exhausted heart without one fibre 

Inspired by generous passion ? 

Such is an apt description of the vice that 
takes the crown from manhood’s brow and 
places it upon Mammon, ‘that least erected 
spirit that fell from heaven.’ 
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Gambling is a passion which makes men 
forget the dignity and glory of both their 
being and their inheritance. It impels them 
to prostitute their noble powers to base and 
ignoble ends which are achieved by base and 
ignoble means. Bunyan’s’ man with the 
muck-rake is not a sufficiently degraded 
conception of the man who becomes the 
victim of this awful evil. 

But what is to be the remedy? There 
must be the quickening of the public 
conscience as to the nefarious character of 
the sin under discussion. It is appalling to 
find how many respectable people have no 
alert moral sense as to the wrong of gambling 
and the pestilence it spreads. 

A bookmaker recently told me that he had 
seen and conversed with men in clerical 
attire upon a racecourse who were making 
bets, and that when he remonstrated with 
them for their presence on the course they 
replied they had a perfect right to do what they 
liked with their own. So long as that temper 
prevails in the community there is little hope 
of much reform. We must educate and agitate. 
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As far as possible we must deal with the 
causes from which betting and gambling 
spring. Never forget there are legitimate 
excitements as well as illegitimate. Paul 
was a true master of spiritual experience 
when he said, ‘Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is riot, but be filled with the Spirit,’ 
thus revealing the spiritual counteraction to 
a degrading excitement. Men must not be 
driven to hazard a speculation because of 
the impoverishment of life or its dull 
monotony. 

A Government committee recommended 
the stricter carrying out of legislation as it 
already exists. I bring no wholesale charges 
against the police of this country, but there is 
more than a suspicion that the authorities 
‘systematically fail to make use of the exist- 
ing laws owing in great measure to difficulties 
in obtaining evidence and the natural 
reluctance to order raids while the gamesters 
have the power to retaliate in cases of failure.’ 
A more stringent carrying out of law in 
relation to many existing evils would mean 
the curtailment of them. That brings me to 
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say that we are in great need of further 
legislation. No Acts of Parliament, it is 
admitted, can eradicate the gambling passion. 
The most a code of laws can do is to restrain, 
but it will never renew. It may limit tempta- 
tions and erect barriers, but that is the length 
to which it can go. Still, this is important. 
Those who are experts are united in their 
declaration that the publication of starting- 
prices is one of the principal factors in the 
million small betting transactions that are 
the outcome of racing on the turf in our own 
time; and so what has long been advocated 
should be placed upon the Statute Book, that 
the publication of betting odds should be an 
illegal offence. 

Police entry to clubs and public inspection 
of them would be a great step in the right 
direction. It would serve to drag into the 
light the evil that now lurks in dark places. 
I would make the penalties for a breach of 
all laws against gaming in every form much 
more exacting. As in the case of disorderly 
houses, so is it with breaches of the law 
against gambling. Wealthy confederates 
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snap their fingers at a £10 fine and go on 
again with their defiant practices. Nothing 
less than a few weeks in a prison cell should 
be the punishment for villany which is 
deteriorating the commonwealth. ; 

After all, our concern to-day is with our- 
selves and our own relation to this evil. To 
those who are as yet free from its entangle- 
ment the best advice is, ‘Leave off before it be 
meddled with.’ Let no young man be tempted 
to join in a sweepstake or in pitch-and-toss 
for the odd man paying. This evil comes 
under the guise of good fellowship, and 
insidiously injects its poison into a man until 
his moral purity is slain. Do not tempt 
others. If you must perish by your iniquity, 
perish alone, or at most with the men who 
are already affected as yourselves, I would 
make a passionate appeal to every man 
among us to take his stand against one of the 
greatest curses of the generation in which we 
live. It may be that some of you have felt 
the serpent wrapping you round in his slimy 
folds, and you have looked until now in vain 
for a deliverer. One is not oblivious of the 
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tightening grasp of this defiling habit; but I 
am not of the mind of Lord Brampton, who 
says he had always thought that ‘once the 
mind is given to gambling, there is no 
restraint possible either from law or pulpit. 
Its fascination never slackens and time never 
blunts the keen desire of self-gratification 
which it engenders, while the grip with which 
it fastens upon us is as fast in old age as in 
youth.’ That is not the belief of many of us 
to-day. There are living denials in this very 
audience: there are men whose whole life- 
time was a gamble, everything seemed to be 
created to make a bet upon; but they were 
arrested by a power not of earth, and the 
domineering force of their sin has been broken 
by the world’s Redeemer. They sing with 
the rapture of triumph, 
He breaks the power of cancelled sin, 
He sets the prisoner free. 

To that Emancipator I bid the enslaved soul 
look for deliverance. With His pierced hand 
He shall smite the fetters, and freed from thig 
as from any other sin, you shall walk at large 
in liberty. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE BROTHERHOOD MOVEMENT: WHAT DOES 


IT MEAN? 


We are told that close upon 500,000 men 
and women are meeting together in churches 
and other public buildings on Sunday after- 
noon. Called by various names, they have 
many things in common, and it is possible 
to generalize concerning their aims and 
to prophesy concerning their possibilities. 
These have been much misunderstood, as is 
usual with all new movements. The very 
title by which some of them have been 
known—Pleasant Sunday Afternoons—has 
lent itself to a misconception of both aim and 
method, and it is to be feared has estranged 
the sympathy of many good people. There 
has been an idea, and sometimes the idea has 
become vocal, that these meetings are a kind 
of Sunday entertainment, lacking in serious 
purpose and tending to laxity of conduct. 
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Others, again, have imagined that they repre- 
sent an anti-church movement—that it is one 
of their functions to denounce organized 
forms of Christianity. Others again have 
looked upon them as the insidious setting up 
of groups of people who, under a thin guise of 
Christian profession, are being exploited in 
the interests of some political party. That 
these Sunday afternoon meetings are not 
subjects for legitimate criticism in some 
aspects is to claim for them a perfection that 
nobody desires. At the same time it may be 
well if we first define from a rather close 
acquaintance with them the spirit and the 
purpose by which they are controlled, and 
which we believe animate the vast majority of 
those who are responsible for their conduct. 
I. The P.S.A. Brotherhood movement is 
an attempt to Christianize the working class of the 
community. Some months ago a book was 
published by Mr. Hueffer: it was called 
The Spirit of the People, and, as a competent 
reviewer observed at the time of the publica- 
tion, it may be doubted whether the writer 
knows very much about the people. England 
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for the home and foreign observer is often 
the tone and temper which the ideals and 
determinations of the middle classes have 
stamped upon the vision of an astonished 
Europe. It is the middle classes which 
stand for England in Mr. Hueffer’s analysis. 
A reference to his book will be sufficient 
confirmation of this statement. Do not let 
me be understood to reflect upon the middle 
classes. One cannot forget that they have 
been the backbone of many of the great 
movements of social progress in the genera- 
tions of the nineteenth century and earlier. 
In ecclesiastical life they have been the very 
salt and support of the Free Churches of the 
country. But below this large’ kingdom, 
which for more than half a century has stood 
for England, stretches that huge and formerly 
unexplored region which seems destined in 
the next half century to demand an increasing 
and dominant control. Forty years ago 
Matthew Arnold regarded himself as the 
discoverer of what he named the Populace. 
He defined it as that vast portion of the 
working class which, raw and half tutored, has 
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long been half hidden amid its poverty and 
squalor, and is now issuing from its hiding- 
place to an LEnglishman’s heaven-born 
privilege of doing as he likes, and he is 
beginning to perplex us by marching where 
he likes, binding what he likes, breaking 
what he likes.’ ‘To this vast residuum,’ said 
he ‘we may with great .propriety give the 
name of Populace.’ 

With the people thus described, the 
Churches have had too little to do. We 
sometimes talk about the Churches having 
lost the masses. It is contrary to historical 
truth. Asa matter of fact the Church never 
had the masses, and to-day a census would 
reveal that the working folk, who form about 
80 per cent. of the population, are to no great 
extent under the influence of the Christian 
Church. Society at large has done much for 
them. It has placed in their hands the great 
classics of English, literature. They are 
purchasing these books, and reading them 
and thinking upon them, and discussing the 
problems suggested by them in such a way 
as to make many of us in the pulpit of the 
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Churches ask whether we are adequate to 
deal with the modern generation of English 
democracy. We have given them the 
franchise, and they are using it. We never 
have had so many direct representatives of 
labour in the House of Commons and on 
civic boards as to-day. The British working 
man is awaking, if he is not already awake. 
It becomes us to realize our responsibility to 
him. Our aim should be to bring him under 
the influence of Christian teaching and 
example. A democracy without God may 
be a menace to the commonwealth A 
democracy permeated with Christian principles 
will mean the exaltation of the nation. Our 
business must be to represent in adequate 
and truthful fashion the teaching and claims 
of the Carpenter of Nazareth who is the Son 
of God. 

The man in the street is not irreligious. 
He has his own religion, though it be what 
Dr. Moffatt calls in a recent number of the 
Hibbert Journal ‘A bookless religion.’ We 
must interpret Christ to him not in the 
language of the theological schools, but as far 
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as may be in his own terms or those which 
he understands. ‘This, I take it, is one of the 
paramount purposes of the Brotherhood 
movement, and it will be helped the more 
efficiently in its accomplishment if it realizes 
the meaning to humanity of the incarnation 
of Jesus Christ. By that mysterious 
tabernacling among men Jesus has con- 
secrated this human flesh and blood of ours ; 
that ‘holy thing’ has exalted manhood to a 
position of sanctity that is irrespective of the 
accidental trappings of birth or wealth. ‘A 
man’s a man for a’ that, an’ a’ that.’ Do not 
let us be afraid of the arousing democracy. 
Let the Spirit of Christ baptize the Samson 
of Labour as he rises from his sleep. Let 
the principles of Jesus be enthroned in heart 
and life, and there need be no apprehension 
by those of us who follow the same Master 
and own the same Lord. 

II. The P.$.A. Brotherhood movement 
stands for social reform. Not that that is its 
ultimate goal. It is social because it is 
Christian. It looks at the world by which it 
is surrounded, and it has strong indignation 
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at many conditions of life that exist. It sees 
that things are not as they ought to be. 
With myriads of people below the poverty 
line; with the drink traffic and associated 
evils destroying choice manhood and gracious 
womanhood; with betting and gambling 
entering our homes, disorganizing our work- 
shops, and honeycombing our national life; 
with mammon and militarism enthroned in 
many a sphere; with the continued degrada- 
tion of child life from which enterprising 
journalists now and again draw the curtain— 
the members of our Societies feel that the 
world is upside down, and that upon them 
rests the responsibility by voice and vote and 
action to do all they can to put it right side 
up. And as they believe that knowledge is 
the handmaid to service, in many places 
there are civic circles for the study of social 
questions. It is the Church contemplative 
that will become the Church aggressive. It 
cannot be insisted, however, too strongly, that 
because this movement stands for social 
reform it does not and need not be either a 
wing of any political party nor lend itself to 
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exploitation by any political party. It should 
take its principles from the New Testament, 
and if the dogmas of any political party do 
not harmonize with these, then so much the 
worse for the party. However, let no man 
imagine that the removal of bad conditions 
of life is the sum and substance of what it is 
sought to achieve. The gospel of a new 
environment or a gospel of liberty may be a 
temporary necessity, but neither will go far 
enough. Man is more than body and brain 
and stomach. He has thoughts that wander 
through eternity. In his best moments he is 
the captive of a consciousness of a dignity and 
destiny of his being that reach backwards 
and forwards beyond the limits of earthly 
life. A deep restlessness inspires him to seek 
for something that can fill his boundless 
capacity and satisfy his immeasurable desire. 
His soul ‘thirsts for God, for the living God,’ 
and it is not until he becomes God-like that 
he realizes the rest that is all-sufficient. 

III. This movement is also aggressive. We 
hear a vast deal at the present moment about 
‘the arrested progress’ of the Churches. 
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There can be little doubt that they have been 
too much on their defence and have not 
marched breast forward to cope with the 
forces of evil. Christians have been a little 
too much afraid of both their Christianity. 
and themselves, and the result has been that 
their success as a militant force has been 
imperilled. Apologetics have a purpose to 
serve. Perhaps they do most in confirming 
those who are already in the faith rather 
than by bringing into the ranks of Christ’s 
followers those who have been kept apart by 
intellectual unbelief. 

The aggressive Church has always been 
the conquering Church. The eighteenth- 
century revival was not brought about by the 
philosophy of Bishop Butler, but by the 
courageous attacks of Wesley and his 
contemporaries. 

One of the most charming writers of 
fiction with a strong religious influence 
is Ralph Connor, whose Sky Pilot and Black 
Rock have proved intensely interesting 
to many of you. In one of his books, 


The Prospector, his hero is a Scotch 
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Canadian graduate, who, after his university 
career, chooses as his profession that of a 
pioneer missionary to the ranchmen and 
settlers of the West. The writer carries our 
imagination along with this young man led 
by the convener of his éommittee to the 
sphere of his Christian toil. They come 
upon a bent old man, upon whom the 
convener’s comment is, ‘ That man has hunted 
these gulches for mines for thirteen years. 
You are our prospector,’ said he, waving his 
hands in the direction of the ranches of the 
settlers and ranchmen, ‘and you are to dig 
them up.’? That we believe is the aim, and 
must continue to be the aim of the many 
men’s societies under this Federation. It is 
to prospect for and dig up men. ‘The 
precious gems of our Lord are everywhere. 
T read a little while ago that in a certain part - 
of South Africa they had been prospecting 
for gold or diamonds, but with no result. 
That can never be recorded of men who have 
set themselves like their Lord to seek and 
save the lost. All about us, in clubs, in 
1 The Prospector, p. 120. 
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trade societies, in workshops, on the highway, 
are men of large capacity, many of them 
at present degrading it, but capable of 
gracious restoration. Towards these must 
our efforts be extended. We sometimes 
blame the Church for getting into ruts. It is 
equally possible that a P.S.A. Brotherhood 
meeting may fall into a similar snare. The 
one thing that will keep our life fresh 
and vigorous on its human side, lending 
continuous interest to our toil, will be the 
bringing into our meetings of men who are 
strangers. I have a profound admiration 
for a man who makes a vow that he will not 
come to his meeting unless he can bring 
another with him. 

To a Sunday afternoon speaker it should be 
no attraction for him to be persuaded to 
address a meeting because ‘we shall have a 
nice company of our own people.’ That is 
the reason of a refusal. ‘Our own people’ 
are catered for in other ways. We want 
a militant Brotherhood force. Our aim should 
be ‘clear gain for the kingdom of God.’ 

IV. A fourth feature that ought to char- 
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acterize the Brotherhood movement is an 
undying hopefulness. In many respects our 
age is sad-hearted and weary. The conditions 
of life weaken natural buoyancy and aspira- 
tion. Thousands of our fellows are going 
under as the victims of despondency and 
despair. It was never so true in the history 
of any race as it should be to the dwellers in- 
England at the present moment that we are 
saved by hope. The atmosphere of our 
meetings, as well as their surroundings, as far 
as possible should be such as to inspire hope 
and strangle despondency. We do not want 
to have an atmosphere in the place which 
might make one imagine that the Dantesque 
inscription, ‘All hope abandon, ye who enter 
here,’ might have been written across our 
portals. Beyond everything else men need 
to-day a look of sunshine and a word of 
cheer. One is afraid that even in Christian 
teaching and Christian life there is too little 
of the exultant, buoyant optimism that should 
be characteristic of Christianity at its best. 
Our newspapers by facts and statistics give us 
unerring evidence of the increase of suicide, 
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which means a decrease of immortal hope. 
As soon as a man crosses our threshold he 
ought to be made to feel that he is amongst 
those who believe that ‘the best is yet to be.’ 
It will come as a tonic to his jaded spirit 
when he is in a seemingly defeated minority 
on some great moral issue. It will inspire 
him to seek strength of Him who is the God 
of hope, to rise even out of the dust and 
humiliation of failure to the heights and 
glories of success. Inspire your fellows with 
the light of hope, and then reach out the hand 
of practical helpfulness to assist them to 
attain the goal upon which first you lead 
them to set their wondering gaze. 

We must fire the pessimists from our 
ranks, and spread the clear-eyed optimism 
which is born of a true knowledge of things 
as they are, accompanied with the glorious 
vision of Him who as the representative of 
our humanity is crowned with glory and 
honour. There is nothing that can beget 
and maintain hope like the vision of Jesus 
crowned. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE HOME AND THE NATION 


Ir is not long ago since Mr. Jowett, of 
Birmingham, in addressing the represen- 
tatives of a great religious denomination, 
spoke of ‘the transfigured home.’ He took 
occasion to remind his hearers that in a 
recent controversy about education we had 
heard a great deal about the rights of the 
Church, and the rights of the nation, and 
the rights of the parents, but little about 
either the rights or the duties or the influence 
of the home. It is not out of place that 
such a topic may occupy the attention of a 
company of men. The home is the dwelling 
of the family. Society on the largest scale 
is but the expanded family. Just as the tree 
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in all its grand and stately beauty is but the 
expansion of the leaf, so the family is but the 
State in miniature. All the most learned 
students of the early history of society, on 
which a great flood of light has been poured 
in recent years, agree that the home is at the 
root of society and determines its tone and its 
influence. One need only quote two illustra- 
tions. First of all let me point to the Jews. 
Considering the smallness of their land and 
of the nation in early times, the influence 
which the Jews have exerted on human 
destiny is little short of the miracle of history, 
Their land was only about as large as Wales, 
and the people fewer in number than the 
population of London, and yet they have 
filled the world with an influence the vitality 
of which throbs in human civilization to-day 
and shows no signs of decay. What is the 
explanation? Political philosophers ~ have 
speculated much on the springs of this 
remarkable national vitality. A competent 
student has suggested the home lay at the 
root of it. It was because the Jewish family 
was so strong, so pure, so sacred a thing that 
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the whole nation has been richly charged 
with quickening and consecrating influences 
for the world. The second illustration I will 
take is from the Puritan period of our own 
history. Think what noble and elevating 
influence the Puritan homes of England 
have exerted upon English society! Light 
streamed from them into the darkness. 
They imparted salt to the corruption, keeping 
the great heart of the nation sound through 
a period of terrible demoralization, and 
infusing into it a tincture of purity, simplicity, 
and charity which is not exhausted yet. 
For our national stability it is of the highest 
importance that our homes should be orderly, 
pure, honest, and generous. The result will 
be a peaceful, righteous, industrious and 
progressive Society. Well did Bishop 
Westcott say that ‘the popular estimate of 
the family is an infallible criterion of the 
state of society. Heroes cannot save a 
country where the idea of the family is 
degraded, and strong battalions are of no 
avail against homes guarded by faith and 
reverence and love. Classical history is a 
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commentary on this truth.’ He asserts that 
the national life of Greece lasted barely for 
three generations in spite of the undying 
glory of its literature, and the unrivalled 
triumphs of its art, because there the family 
fell from its proper place, while a constitution 
and laws reared on a lofty estimate of the 
family gave Rome the sovereignty of the 
world. This is admonitory teaching. Let 
us be careful how we listen to the doctrine of 
any man, charm he never so wisely, who 
would belittle family relationships or 
minimize the sacredness of ‘Home, sweet 
home !’ 

Not only is the home the nation in 
miniature, but the best qualities for the 
stability and happiness of national life are 
developed in the home. Mazzini said, ‘The 
family is the heart’s fatherland.’ Washington 
Irving spoke of home as the rallying-place of 
the affections. God setteth the solitary in 
families as an effective personal discipline. 
It is here men learn to subordinate their 
tastes and desires to the tastes and desires of 
others. They are taught by family relation- 
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ships to bring their own wants into subjection 
to the needs of others. In a model home 
every member does his share towards the 
maintenance and mutual comfort of all the 
members. ‘Living for others becomes the 
strict corollary of living by others.’ You 
know what happens where true family 
obligation is realized. Love levies its taxes 
and finds joy in service to the aged, the 
incapacitated, the sick. If there are any 
members of a family circle less fortunate in 
physical or mental endowment, they draw 
towards them the affection of the whole 
family, and they inspire by their very helpless- 
ness a holy rivalry as to merciful ministry. 
They are all bound together in the bundle of 
life. If one member succeeds, every member 
shares in the glory of the achievement. If 
one member falls in life’s race, the shadow of 
the failure clouds every other one of the 
family. ‘Think what the spirit of a true home 
life would be if it pervaded the nation. It 
would mean the realization of the indissoluble 
ties of brotherhood, with all that grows out of 
it. It would mean the existence of mutual 
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sympathy, the putting forth of mutual help, 
the tender care of the sick, the weak, the 
unfit, and the aged. We should be a long 
distance on the way towards the solution of 
some of our sorest problems. ; 
But I want to speak of two or three specific 
ways in which the management of the home 
may strengthen or weaken the national life. 
The quality of the home will greatly affect 
the physical aspect of the nation. The health 
of the community is part of its wealth. We 
are beginning to understand the teaching of 
Ruskin, who has written these memorable 
words: ‘Since the essence of wealth consists 
in power over men, will it not follow that the 
nobler and the more in number the persons 
are over whom it has power, the greater the 
wealth? Perhaps it may even appear after 
some consideration that the persons them- 
selves are the wealth ... In fact, it 
may be discovered that the true veins of 
wealth are purple—and not in Rock, but in 
Flesh—perhaps even that the final outcome 
and consummation of all wealth is in 
the producing as many as possible full- 
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breathed, bright-eyed, and happy human 
creatures.’ 

If such teaching be correct (and few of us 
to-day will question its wisdom) the conditions 
of home life are building up or pulling down 
the wealth of the people as constituted by the 
health of the people. There has been a 
great awakening in relation to the laws of 
health and disease in the life-time of those 
whom I address. The science of preventive 
medicine has greatly progressed. The State 
has made new laws for the prevention of 
disease, but it is for the heads of households 
to carry them out. The supreme thing that 
is needed is a quickened sense of parental 
responsibility towards children. That would 
affect the transmission of disease to the next 
generation. While we talk of a diminishing 
birth-rate, let us urge the need of the birth of 
healthy children so far as it is under human 
control. In the course of my duties as a 
guardian of the poor I have been saddened to 
walk between rows of beds filled with little 
children who were diseased and emaciated— 
children who, if they lived, could only be 
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physical wrecks to the end of their days. It 
is one of the most sickening and admonitory 
sights on earth—nearly every child. cursed 
from its very conception by the sins of the 
flesh of the parents who gave it birth. ; 

Then think of the army of cripples. Many 
suffer by limitations of physical capacity 
who ought never so to have suffered. When 
by change of economic condition, national 
law, or absence of vicious habit in husbands 
unworthy of the name, married women are 
no longer driven to work in a factory at a 
time of their life when the physical destiny of 
their unborn child is being determined, we 
shall have a community of symmetrical, 
healthy beings, unknown now. ‘The exclusion 
of married women from factories is most 
desirable. We shall hail the day when 
the mother need no longer be a subsidiary 
wage-earner owing to the want of ‘a living 
wage’ or the drunkenness that wastes the 
family funds. 

One must refer to the transmission of tastes 
as well as of disease. ‘The doctrine of here- 
dity is not new. It is spoken about in new 
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terms, but it is the old truth, ‘The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.’ One of my friends 
talks of the grandfather in the bones as well 
as of sin in the heart. Perhaps this is a 
subject for the physician rather than the 
minister, and yet I must warn against 
the evil influence of alcohol on child 
life. Children may be drunkards from the 
birth. They may be predisposed to alcohol 
by the influence of the mother’s habit passing 
into the veins of the unborn child. Use all 
your power as husband and father to keep 
the motherhood of the country from practices 
that may damn the child at the beginning of 
life. As for yourselves, keep yourselves pure, 
so that so far as heredity is a determining 
influence on physical conditions, you may 
transmit no unsoundness to your children, or 
give them the sorrow of bearing about the 
consequences of your sin in their enfeebled 
constitution. 

Then recollect that, as plants are influenced 
by their habitat, so the surroundings of 
home for childhood will affect the quality and 
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strength of the manhood and womanhood of 
the next generation. Cleanliness, good food, 
pure air and sufficiency of sleep will build up 
a strong race. One is alarmed for the future 
when one sees little children carried into the 
unwholesome surroundings of a public-house 
bar and kept there until closing time, and 
then dragged through the night air and 
bundled to their bed by drunken, pleasure- 
loving parents. Thank God, by the recent 
‘Children’s Charter’ some of that will become 
a criminal offence. 

The second thing in which the home may 
influence the nation is in respect of its mental 
ability and culture. We ought to do nothing 
to diminish the sense of parental responsibility 
for the whole range of everything that belongs 
to child training. That is true of education 
as well as physical care. Education is not 
merely a thing of schools and of standards 
and of dangerous cramming. It is the suitable 
drawing out of the whole capacities and 
endowments of mind and heart. Education 
is not something to be done outside the home 
and neglected within. There is a family 
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interest in and oversight of mental training 
that may be a great inspiration to its progress. 
This is a day when of making many books 
there is no end. Fifty years ago the books 
that found their way into the average English 
home were a limited number. ‘To-day there 
is a flood of literature for youth as well as for 
manhood. Are you interested in the kind of 
book that gets into the hands of your boys 
and girls? Do you take the trouble to allure 
them to the best authors, and to assist them 
to the appreciation of the kind of book that 
will inform their minds and enrich their 
lives? .Are you anxious to secure for them 
a love of serious literature as against the 
frothy and frivolous? What a_ beautiful 
picture is that which J. M. Barrie draws in 
Margaret Ogilvy of his mother reading many 
books together with him when he was a boy, 
‘reading,’ he says, ‘every book he could hire 
or borrow.’ Let your home be the place of 
good books, and encourage your children in 
every way to discipline and strengthen their 
mental powers and to add to the sum total of 
the intelligence and real culture of the nation. 
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But as the supreme influence of the home 
on the nation’s destiny I will mention its 
religious atmosphere, teaching, and example. 
The decay of religion in the home means the 
decay of reverence in the home, and these 
two are sure precursors of decay of religion 
and reverence in the nation. Above every- 
thing we need to remember that religion in 
the home should have the accent of sincerity 
and the attractiveness of moral beauty. ‘A 
child’s mind and character grows by im- 
pressions much more than by direct teaching, 
however valuable that may be in its place.’ 

We have recently been discussing again the 
subject of religious education, and such has 
been the irreligious temper that some are 
turning to a secular solution as the only one 
possible. I will not enter upon that tempt- 
ing topic now. But let me say that we have 
enough of secularity in our family life, and 
we want to build the altars that have been 
broken down, to rekindle the fires of religious 
devotion upon them. We want every man 
who is at the head of a house to become 


priest as well as patriarch, and prophet as 
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well as priest. You want your children to 
grow up pure and true and Christian. Before 
you go to God for your little daughter like 
Jairus, get down at the feet of Christ your- 
self. Take a new Guest home with you 
this afternoon, the same who accompanied 
Zaccheus the publican ; and let Him say, as 
He crosses the threshold of your home in 
your company, ‘This day is salvation come to 
this house.’ Then gently draw to His com- 
pany and worship every member of your 
family circle. England would have a great 
redemption if in every home there were the 
repetition in its simple beauty of what Burns 
sets forth in his ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face 

They round the ingle form a circle wide; 

The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 

The big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride: 

His bonnet rey’rently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearing thin an’ bare; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care; 

And ‘ Let us Pee a God,’ he says, with solemn air, 


Then ee er crowns and ee os rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved isle. 


CHAPTER XVI 
MR. HELP 


OnE of the characters who attracts me 
most in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress is a man 
about whom little is said and whose name is 
Help. Perhaps you will remember where he 
appears in the allegory. It was when 
Christian was in the Slough of Despond and 
struggling to get out on the side farthest 
from his own house and next to the Wicket 
Gate. He could not get out because of the 
Slough and of the burden on his back. Then 
Bunyan saw in his dream that a man came 
to him whose name was Help, and asked him 
what he did there. He told him that he had 
come that way because a man called 
Evangelist had pointed it out, and he had 
fallen into the mire. After Christian had 
given another explanation, Help said, ‘ Give 
me thy hand.’ So he gave his hand and 


drew him out, and set him upon some sound 
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ground, and bade him go his way. It is 
about the family of Help that I want to talk 
to-day. 

You can often distinguish the members of 
a given family by some physical or mental 
peculiarity. The children are so like the 
parents that you can almost tell at a glance 
to whom they belong. Occasionally they are 
marked out by idiosyncrasies of mental make 
or traits of character. It is so with the 
family of Help. They are not over attractive 
in appearance always. They do not wear the 
gay adornments of the Talkative family. 
They are sometimes both plain in features 
and in dress. But they have quick eyesight, 
a strong foothold, and a back that can stoop 
to assist. Of some people you say they are 
neither useful or ornamental, but while the 
men and women of the Help family are not 
often of the ornamental type, they are always 
pre-eminently useful. Just think of them in 
certain of the offices and relationships of 
life. 

I. The original member of the family of 
whom one thinks in Bunyan’s allegory must 
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have been a preacher, or a Christian worker 
of some kind. Among all the occupants of 
the pulpit Help must be regarded with 
sratitude. He remembers that he is like 
a spiritual physician who is not to be merely a 
lecturer on the theory of medicine, but a 
general practitioner, diagnosing disease and 
administering his healing balms. His 
business as a teacher is not to confuse men 
with the difficulties of his own doubts, but to 
untie the mental knots of other people, and 
to elucidate the perplexing problems of 
thought and life according to his ability. 
He will remember that nine out of ten to 
whom he speaks are not fighting unbelief but 
immorality. While he recognizes that here 
and there you have a man to whom scepticism 
is the chief test of his probation on earth, 
there are many others who are beset by 
practical, tangible difficulties that are moral 
rather than intellectual. 

Actual sorrows rather than speculative 
perplexities will call for his strength and 
tender ministry. Mr. Help is not the mere 
maker of polished sentences which are as 
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clear and cold as the moonlight, but he 
speaks with the sincerity and glow of 
brotherly earnestness. Sometimes it is even 
with a halting and broken utterance because 
of his depths of sympathy with those he 
desires to lift into a securer life. When he 
looks over his congregation he remembers the 
acute experiences through which many are 
passing: none of them desire to stay where 
they are, and so he tries to give them the 
hand that will strengthen them to step out 
from the mire of untoward circumstances to 
the ground of confident belief in God. Dr. 
Alexander Whyte says, ‘There are some 
preachers who never push a proud sinner 
into the Slough and never help out a 
prostrate one.’ This is not the case with 
Mr. Help. He is much more concerned 
for the welfare of the people than for his 
own reputation. He leaves that in the hands 
of God. 

Il. The Help family has its representatives 
in the pew as well as in the pulpit, and as 
hearers they are among the most coveted. 
They have ways that mark them out from 
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other people. If you looked in upon their 
dwellings before they came to the house of 
prayer you would probably find them tarrying 
in communion with God that their hearts 
might be prepared for the reception of the 
word. They do not rise at the last possible 
moment on Sunday morning and rush to 
church with the burden of Saturday’s business 
still on their soul, so that before any entrance 
for the word can be found, the opening 
exercises of worship must break the crust in 
which worldliness has encased them. They 
are not only punctual in attendance but they 
are reverent in behaviour. They do not fidget 
and fuss. Once in their place they do not 
spend their time, when heads should be 
bowed, in gazing irreverently at every dis- 
tracting object. They might have read and 
heeded the words of quaint George Herbert, 
who wrote: 

In time of service seal up both thine eyes, 

And send them to thy heart; that, spying sin, 

They may weep out the stains by them did rise: 

Those doors being shut, all by the ear goes in. 


Who marks in church-time others’ symmetry 
Makes all their beauty his deformity. 
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They do not leave the singing to the choir, 
and stand in solemn sulkiness while the 
praise of the sanctuary ascends. When the 
sermon begins they set themselves to listen 
with both ears and look at the preacher with 
both eyes. They know that if they give signs 
of inattention or sleep they will not get the 
best out of him who wants to think with them 
and for them. They use their watch to point 
their timely attendance, but never as an 
indication to the preacher that their stock of 
patience is already exhausted. When blessing 
comes to them they do not forget to speak a 
kind word to the man who has been its 
channel. I do not mean the words of 
indiscriminate flattery that tell every man, 
whoever he be and whatever he has said, of 
‘the charming discourse we had this morning.’ 
But Help remembers that all people are not 
made of cast-iron, but many are of much 
more sensitive material, and often they are the 
victims of depressing thought that their labour 
is vain; so he says to them ‘Be of good cheer.’ 

Tan Maclaren, in his Church Folks, gives 
an illustration of how Mr. Help came to him 
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in his first country pastorate, and by his 
tender words saved the half-despondent young 
minister to the pulpit of Christendom. Mr. 
Help is not critical for the sake of being 
_ critical. He does not regard himself as the 
anointed of heaven to keep all God’s messen- 
gers humble by reminding them constantly 
what poor instruments they are! His great 
aim is to cheer, enhearten, and strengthen. 
Happy is that preacher who is blessed with 
three or four outstanding members of the 
Help family in his congregation. They are 
the quality that is the majority, and help to 
make a difficult responsibility much easier 
of discharge. 

TI. Mr. Help asa Church Member. After 
his conversion to the new life he realized that 
it was the will of God that men should be 
united together in church fellowship for their 
mutual edification and blessing, and so he 
gave his hands to the people of God as well 
as opened his heart to receive. the grace of 
God. In the study of the New Testament he 
came upon the teaching that among the gifts 
of the Spirit were not only those of healing 
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and of government and administration, but 
gifts of helps, and on looking more closely at 
the meaning it was found that this meant 
taking a burden on oneself instead of another. 
And he found that in the early Church those 
who had discharged this responsibility had 
given relief to sufferers, cared for widows and 
orphans and indigent, had helped the sick 
and travellers who were friendless. As he 
further pondered the pages of the New 
Testament he found that there were those, 
such as Priscilla and Aquila and Urbane, 
of whom Paul in his letter to the Church 
at Rome spoke as his ‘helpers in Christ.’ 
And so there came the determination to 
render all that was possible of up-building to 
the great body of Christ by contribution of 
personal power through personal gifts. It 
was not a question of monetary bestowment 
so much as the offering of oneself and one’s 
powers to the service of the Church’s mutual 
up-building. There were those who were 
helpers together by prayer, and those who 
helped as exhorted by Paul in the bringing 
together of estranged church members, like 
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Kuodias and Syntyche, those two women in 
the Philippian Church who had disagreed. 
Mr. Help is always on the side of peace, 
where there is no compromise of principle. 
He is no party to any mutiny in the Church 
of Jesus. He has made a firm resolve to try 
to fill his own place and not to be jealous of 
the office of another. He has seen that the 
atmosphere of Church life and the effect of 
its testimony in the world is affected by the 
spiritual condition of every member. So 
he keeps a close watch upon his own 
spiritual thermometer, and is ever anxious 
to keep his own spiritual temperature right. 
St. Paul had taught that every joint 
received accession of power from the great 
Head, so that it worked in unison to the 
up-building of the whole body. And with 
that in mind Help always keeps his re- 
lationship with Christ in healthy condition. 
There is no work too humble for him. He 
has exorcised the spirit of grumbling. His 
speech never casts a shadow upon the holy 
associations in which he is united. He talks 
up the Church, and lives out the principles of 
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Christ. When he dies men will miss him, 
and perhaps only then will understand the 
value that a plain spiritual man can be in 
the world. 

IV. Mr. Help as a Citizen. Hven though 
he may have a citizenship in heaven, he 
never forgets that sainthood is to be cultivated 
on earth. He does not keep his religion 
and his civic responsibilities in watertight 
compartments. While he ascends the mount 
of prayer and is transfigured there, it is only 
that he may spend the power thus gathered 
upon the impotent whom he is sure to meet 
when he comes down from communion to 
the lower levels of earth. He feels that the 
spirit of Cain, who resented the responsibility 
of his brother, is the spirit of selfishness. Mr. 
Help has learned that while environment is 
not omnipotent it is formative. Grace is 
omnipotent, but society may co-operate with 
if in removing barriers to progress or in 
erecting defences against an inrush of tempta- 
tion. So he becomes a sympathetic student 
of social conditions, and an inquirer after the 
best methods of social amelioration that may 
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assist soul salvation. He is more than a 
denouncer; his mind is constructive. To 
decry an evil is not to remedy it. So he 
tries to get at the root of the wrong, 
remembering that the first duty of a physician 
is to diagnose the disease accurately, then he 
will not be so likely to advocate palliatives 
but to apply radical remedies. When he 
believes he has found these, his conviction 
leads him to vote as well as to pray. The 
exercise of the suffrage at the ballot-box is as 
sacred a duty as many another that has been 
so labelled. | Said one to another as he con- 
sidered the depressing condition of things 
around him, ‘God mend all.’ To which his 
comrade made reply, ‘Nay, but we must help 
God to mend things.’ It is because Help 
sees that God makes earth purer for men by 
the efforts of their fellows that he takes a 
public part in ‘the reconstruction of human 
society upon a Christian basis.’ It makes 
him unpopular with the Laodiceans, but the 
conviction that he is in the path of progress 
makes him say, ‘I can do no other, so help 
me God.’ He has a compassion for wronged 
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and outraged humanity. Occasionally the 
service of his fellows takes him into company 
that will make the Pharisee pull a wry face 
and suggest that poor Help has lost his 
reputation and is no fellow for decent society. 
He has been known before this to walk 
through a public street arm-in-arm with a 
drunkard. He serves on public boards, 
although it means obloquy and reproach. 
He. might spend the time to personal advan- 
tage or in personal pleasure. The position 
invites scurrilous slander and base attack, 
but he has an eye to the cleansing of the 
city, and because of the glory that will 
descend through his instrumentality out of 
heaven, bringing a new earth, he counts all 
reproach as nothing. He is one of the 
righteous men for whose sake the sinning 
community is spared. | 

V. The Help family-are excellent neigh- 
bours, especially the women folk. They are 
not overweeningly curious about their neigh- 
bour’s family, or his antecedents, or his 
possessions, but they have a sharp eye for 
the place where the doctor has been. They 
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get through their own work quickly, and will 
watch over the next-door sick baby when the 
mother is wearied out by a sleepless night. 
I have heard it said that they will sit through 
wakeful hours by a sick-bed where there is no 
money for a nurse. They do not intrude at 
unseasonable hours, but when they are 
needed they are there. They know how to 
shake up a pillow, to make a bed comfortable, 
and to apply a poultice. There is an old 
bed-ridden lady, whose relatives live at a 
distance, who is great in their praise. They 
go at regular hours to make her food and to 
minister to her wants. They are a great 
‘help-my-neighbour’ society. I once knew a 
boy of the Help family who used to give up 
his cycle ride after school to go once a week 
and sit with an infirm man and get his 
tea while his own attendant daughter had 
family business elsewhere which took her 
from her vigil. A stalwart member of the’ 
Help family known to me gives up some of 
his well-earned leisure to wheel out friendless 
old men and enfeebled consumptives that 
they may get a break in life’s monotony and 
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a change of air and scene. This old world 
of ours would be so terribly impoverished if 
the Help family were gone that it would be 
scarcely worth while to live init. Ye helpers 
of the sorrow-stricken, I salute you as being 
on the side of ‘God, who taketh my part with 
them that help me.’ To you who have been 
among the idlers in a world where so many 
people need assistance, I invite you to 
get adoption into the family of Help. Leave 
the hinderers, for whom no sad heart ever had 
a benediction, and join the company of the 
plain folk who have a quick eye for need, a- 
strong hand to/lift up, and a heart that feels a 
practical pity for those who are lonely, 
impoverished, or impotent. 
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